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III. THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF LADY CAROLINE. 
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WueEn, in 1805, Caroline Ponsonby, the flighty but fascinating little 
daughter of Lady Bessborough, was married to Lady Melbourne’s 
son, @ buck—though an intellectual buck—of the period, there were 
many croakings and headshakings by the friends of the two families, 
At first these prophecies seemed likely to be falsified, but as time went 
on there were squabbles between the two spoilt children! of fortune ; 
violent flirtations on the part of Caroline and severe lectures from 
the mother-in-law, though for some years there was no open scandal, 
But one great tragedy overshadowed those early years. Three 
children were born to the couple, but only one survived—a boy 
who, though he lived to be nearly thirty, never developed, men- 
tally, beyond the age of seven. This bitter disappointment may 
have been partly the cause of Caroline’s ruthless temper and lack 
of self-control, as well as of. William Lamb’s indifference to the 
opinions of the world and his neglect of his political opportunities. 

But in the spring of 1812, when the Childe Harold fever was at 
its height, Caroline met Byron and noted in her Diary that he was 
‘mad, bad and dangerous to know.’ But danger had no terrors 
for the romantic young woman, with her head stuffed full of fiction. 
She flung herself into an intimacy with the poet which lasted— 
till he was tired of her; that is about three months. Yet if 
Byron was so fascinating that all the ladies ‘ threw up their heads 
at him,’ when he entered a room, Caroline was one of the most 
captivating women of her day. She was ‘ not regularly pretty, but 
she was worse.’ Her hair was cut in short golden curls, she had 
large hazel eyes, a sweet voice, perfect teeth and an almost irresis- 
tible charm. Byron told her that she was ‘the most absurd, per- 


\plexing, dangerous, fascinating little being alive, and that all the 


regular beauties paled before her.’ * 

1 Caroline was nineteen and William twenty-six at the time of the marriage. 
*In her own set she had man 
the Bat, the Little Savage, the Fairy Queen, and so forth. 
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But the pace was too hot to last. Byron, like most libertines, 
was easily shocked. He complained that his lady’s charms were 
coupled with a total want of common conduct. ‘ This same pru- 
dence is tiresome enough,’ he told her, ‘but one must maintain 
it, or what can we do to be saved?’ But Caro Lamb, unlike 
Frances Webster, cared nothing for appearances, nor how much 
scandal people talked. She pursued her lover recklessly and 
relentlessly, lavished her-jewels upon him, forced her way into his 
rooms—disguised as a page—accompanied him to parties, and 
waited for him outside the houses to which she was not invited. 

Before Byron left England in 1816, he swore, on his word of 
honour, that he had burnt all Lady Caroline’s letters. But in 
this collection there is a small packet of her love-letters, the majority 
of which were written at a time when Byron was trying to release 
himself from her thrall. Some of these have been printed, but 
there is one (undated) which was certainly written in the early 
days of her intimacy with Byron, and shows her in a gay and 
cheerful frame of mind. 


‘My mother is returned and she looks beautiful and well. 
How little you know her! Did you know her—you would not 
love—you would idolise her. She is just what you would like most 
on earth.? 

‘ Lady Melbourne is coming to Brocket, I hear.* She shall not 
have her life embittered by such a one as I am. If I feel jealous 
of her I will remember her age and respect her, and if she speaks 
hastily I will remember my faults and not answer. She has every 
fine quality and much good, but if J have too much of it, I think 
she is too wholly without sentiment and romance. She also wants 
that softness which my mother and yourself have—that vieille court 
manner which is to me prettier and more conciliating than any 
other. ... 

“Yesterday I received a letter from Lady Melbourne, saying 
these words, “ Caroline, is there no end to your strange adventures 
—will nothing cure you? I hear, but I do not believe that you have 


1 Byron had always the fear before his eyes that Lamb would divorce his 
wife. In that case the lover would have felt bound to marry her, and he realised 
that they would both be wretched. 

* When he got to know her, Byron nicknamed Lady Bessborough ‘ Lady 


ey.’ 
3 Caroline nicknamed Lady Melbourne, ‘The Thorn.’ It was unfortunate 
ey the near Walwya, was only let. to Wiliam 


country-house near Welwyn, was lent to William 
‘by ad 


Be 
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a female page. If so, do not hope to make me laugh. You 
always think you can make people laugh at your follies, but these 
are crimes.” So now for unquiet days again—but I love Lady M. 
and I think she has the law on her side, and therefore I will be very 
submissive and kind—for your sake also, for she is only too dear 
to you.? 
"God bless you, my dearest young Lord,? 
‘Your very dutiful friend and affectionate servant, 
CAROLINE.” 


But it was not long before the scandals became too glaring 
even for the easy-going society of the Regency days. The parents 
on both sides were frightened and angry, and Byron had begun 
to feel the galling of his chains. William Lamb who, according 
to Caroline, was privy to the whole affair, probably asked his 
favourite question, ‘ Why can’t they leave it alone ?’ and wished 
people would keep his version of the seventh commandment : ‘ Thou 
shalt not bother.” But Lady Bessborough wept, Lady Melbourne 
scolded, Caroline was forbidden to see Byron, and in August it was 
decided that she should accompany her husband and parents to 
Ireland for three months. But, before she could be carried off, 
Caro had rushed out of the house after a quarrel with Lord Mel- 
bourne, and got as far as Kensington, where she booked a seat in 
a coach for Portsmouth.‘ Her family sought her vainly, but 
Byron, at whose rooms she had left some farewell letters, tracked 
her to a doctor’s house in Kensington, and persuaded her to return 
with him to her mother. It may be to this escapade—or another— 
that the following letter refers : 


Dearest Lorp Byron,— 

‘Be pacified and hear me. I am without excuse—I trust my- 
self to your compassion. If you tell anyone that I attempted to 
see you I am lost—irretrievably lost. If not, be quite assured 
I will neither write nor send nor see you. I really leave London 
immediately at my own request. I merely called in hopes of seeing 
you one instant just to ask you to forgive my having broken all 
my promises. 

‘Be happy, but as I depend solely on your generosity, do not 


1 As is well known Caroline suffered from a page ‘complex.’ She seldom 
kept less than three, and used to dress up in their uniforms. 

2 Caroline was intensely jealous of her mother-in-law’s platonic friendship with 
Byron, to whom she acted as counsellor and confidante. Lady Melbourne was 
then about sixty. 

® Byron was twenty-four in 1812, and Caroline nearly twenty-seven. 

“She had no money with her and had to pawn her rings to pay her fares. 
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embitter the feelings of all my friends by telling them what a 
lost, a worthless being they have lavished all their kindness upon. 

. Oh, Lord Byron, think how inexcusable it must appear to 
others when it does so to you and pray excuse what I havo 


done. 
‘ Yours more allarmed (sic), more wretched than you can think, 
* CAROLINE.’ 


At the beginning of September the party set out for Ireland. 
On the way they stopped at the house of a cousin, Lady Harriet 
Leveson Gower, who reports: ‘My aunt looks stout and well, but 
poor Caroline most terribly the contrary. She is worn to the bone, 
as pale as death, and her eyes starting out of her head.... She 
appears to me in a state very little short of dementia.’ The family 
were away over three months, and meanwhile Byron had trans- 
ferred his ‘ homage,’ as he called it, to Lady Oxford, and was staying 
at her country-house. The news soon reached Caroline, who wrote 
furious letters to the lady and to her lover, threatening to rush 
over to England, and to kill him or herself. At length, on November 
9, he lost patience, and sent the cruel letter which she printed in 
her novel, Glenarvon.1 After assuring her that he had formed a 
new attachment, he concluded: ‘I offer you this advice: correct 
your vanity which is ridiculous: exert your absurd caprices upon 
others, and leave me in \ 

Again, Caroline had a paroxysm of fury, if not insanity, and 
tried, or pretended to try, to commit suicide. In December she 
was back at Brocket, where she burnt Byron’s book, ring, chain 
and copies of his letters on a pyre, round which danced some 
village girls, while their lady, dressed like a page, recited some of 
her own verses. Caroline’s next escapade (in January) was the 
forging of a note in Byron’s handwriting by means of which she 
obtained from John Murray a miniature of the poet. Murray was 
‘in amaze at the whole transaction; and wrote in laughable con- 
sternation.’ He did not then know Lady Caroline by sight, but 
she asked him to call upon her, and when he went, thinking that 
she wished to order some books, he recognised the forger. 

In a Commonplace-Book of Lady Caroline’s ? there are a couple 
of drafts of letters to Byron written about this time. He had 
announced his intention of going abroad again, and at Caroline’s 

1 It was said that Lady Oxford had dictated it, and that it was sealed with 


arms. 
*In the possession of Sir John Murray. 


| 
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earnest entreaty had agreed to one more meeting. To this meet- 
ing the following letter probably alludes : 


May. 
‘One only word. You have raised me from despair to the 


joy we look for in Heaven. Your seeing me has undone me for 
ever—you are the same, you love me still. I am sure of it— 


- your eyes, your looks, your manners, words say so. Oh God, 


can you give me up if I am so dear? Take me with you—take 
me, my master, my friend. Who will fight for you, serve you, in 
sickness and health, live but for your wishes and die when that 
can please you—who so faithfully as the one you have made yours 
bound to your heart of hearts? Yet when you read this you will 
be gone. You will think of me, perhaps, as one who gave you 
suffering—trouble. Byron, my days are passed in remembering 
what I once was to you. I wish you had never known me or 
that you had killed me before you went. God bless and preserve 


my friend and master. 
Your Caro.’ 


Among the collection of Byron Papers at No. 50, is a case labelled 
‘Letters to J. M. from Lady Caroline Lamb, chiefly about Lord 
Byron.’ It was in this year, 1813, that a close friendship began 
between the lady and the publisher. Caroline’s intimacy with 
Byron was now at an end, though not her passion for him. In 
making John Murray her confidant, she felt she was still in touch 
with the poet, and she hoped that her letters might be passed on 
to him. ‘Glorious John’ was a sensible, kind-hearted man; he 
was a true friend to Byron, and he was very sorry for Caroline. He 
wrote to her, as far as one can judge, in the tone of an indulgent 
uncle (he was only seven years older than she), scolded and lectured 
her, sent her new books and brought her in touch with some of his 
literary friends. He warned her, presumably after the forgery, 
that she had committed a criminal offence which was punishable 
by transportation. In an undated letter, which must have been 
written later than May, 1813, when The Giaour appeared, Caroline 
replied : 

‘Once more—only once more—I do entreat you—give the en- 
closed to the young Giaour. I hope he is pleased with the Review.1 
.. . So you give it as your opinion that I might be convicted ? 
I know in that case who would have taken charge of me if the verdict 


1 The review of The Giaour in the Quarterly. 
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had been transportation.1 But then it could not have been for 
more than two years at the most, for I know if it had what would 
have been my fate... . How does Phillips go on with the little 
page ?2 Have him in your book indeed—that you never shall 
because you behave ill to me and write discreetly. 
Yours sincerely, 
Horatio NELson 
& Lapy Hamizton.?® 


At this time she seems to have been trying to distract her mind 
by the gaieties of the London season—trying, moreover, to prove 
to the world that she was no longer a ‘ blighted being.’ 


‘Catalpha is the name of the exotic,’ she writes to Murray. 
‘It is rare and beautiful and its perfume sweet as the vows of lovers 
and the prayers of good men. Do you ever pray? If so, ask 
Heaven for absolution for those souls that are lost. Laws are only 
human—no one should judge of others. What is the meaning of 
right and wrong ?—allis but appearance. Who that looks innocent 
can be thought guilty? What is guilt? There is no such thing 
as conscience. People may go into the world, and what is the use 
of thinking? IfI cannot sleep in my bed—why should I lie down ? 
There are balls and assemblies, operas and plays, and who dances 
more gailythan 1? Who shalldare say I am not good or happy ? 


—yourself you dare not think it. Come and see the balloon on 
Friday. Thursday I sup out. To-morrow there is a great Ball, 
Saturday a supper. All the week is full of amusement. Be happy 
—let us all be merry. What is life given us for but to enjoy it ? 
God bless you, sir—and if there is a God pray that He may bless 
me—even me also.’ 


It will be remembered that it was at a ‘ great ball’ at Lady 
Heathcote’s that Caroline created a fresh scandal. According to 
her own account, Byron taunted her with waltzing, and when she 
picked up a knife, said, ‘Do my dear, but if you mean to act a 
Roman’s part, mind which way you strike with your knife—be 
it at your own heart, not mine.’ Caroline rushed away with the 
knife, but declared that she never intended to stab herself. People 
tried to get the knife from her. ‘I was terrified, my hand got cut, 


1 She alludes, no doubt, to her long-suffering husband. 

2 The miniature of Caroline as a page which she gave to John Murray. 

She her letters with would-be humorous names. 

4 We recognise here taming af vin, 
laughed at her prudishness, destroyed her faith in = and morality, and 
initiated her into evil which she need never have known. 
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and the blood came over my gown. ... I never held my head 


up after—never could. It was in all the papers and not put truly.’ 

There were different versions of the affair. In an unpublished 
letter to Byron Tom Moore says he is afraid he had used too 
strong language about his friend and Lady C. L. 


‘But when I called it “misery of your own producing” I 
merely meant that as you were made the pivot upon which the 

r whirligig brain was set a-going, it was impossible for you not 
to feel the shock ; she flew to pieces as she must do sooner or later, 
I greatly fear. This last tragi-comical circumstance she says is 
much misrepresented—that it was merely the breaking of a scent- 
bottle or a laudanum bottle that cut some part about her, and 
the blood falling on Lady Ossulston’s gown gave rise to the snick- 
or-snee work with the knife.1 If this knife-work, however, be true, 
it clearly proves that she has no serious design of suicide, for in 
the first place, choosing a ballroom for the operation has a little 


~ too much of Juvenal’s “ aperte jugulat,” and then again, cutting 


or hacking is not the way to kill oneself.... It was merely a 
safe exhibition of temper, something like Campbell’s wilderness in 
Gertrude, “‘ where transport and security combine.” ’ 


Caroline wrote off to the faithful Murray to beg him to come 
and see her at once. 


‘ Whatever my faults and follies,’ she exclaims, ‘ is it necessary 
I should bear false calumnies ?—and because part of a story is 
true am I to let my husband be dishonoured through my own 
imprudence ? Do tell me if you read in the Morning Herald and 
some other papers the cruel account about a lady in High Life, 
etc.? And if you did, do you not think it ought to be contra- 
dicted ?’ 

However, the affair blew over, and in the autumn the Lambs 
were living quietly at Brocket. The régime there was found rather 
Spartan by their guests. ‘ Rise at 7, breakfast at 8, dinner at 4, 
tea at 8, bed at 10.’ Caroline was always delighted to get new 
books or music. Writing to thank Murray for a copy of Spontini’s 
La Vestale, she says : 


* At this time it is most acceptable, as we have a great deal of 
time, and are a great many people, and have nothing to say or do. 
Madame de Staél tries to like us, but I am convinced found us all 


1 Lady Melbourne said that Caro. scratched herself with a broken tumbler, 
and then tried to cut herself with a pair of scissors. 
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much too mortal for her—hunting, riding and bathing being the 
chief delights of this place. To air and water, not to mention soap, 
I think she has an antipathy, and to the ton moqueur which she 
complained of.’ 


Lady Caroline enjoyed a reputation for wit and culture her- 
self, and it is evident that she was a little jealous of Madame de 
Staél, with whom she had frequent squabbles. She explains to 
Murray that the only rules necessary for a safe passage through 
the world are 


‘to speak the truth, when one is obliged to speak at all, and never 
to repeat in one society what one hears in another. Mad. de 
Staél, with all her intellect, is deficient in these rules. She is, I 
think, very true and very sincere and neither exaggerates nor 
equivocates, but an insatiable curiosity torments her—she will 
burrow herself into all the tracasseries of her most distant acquaint- 
ances in the hopeless desire of setting everything right.... We 
came to an open rupture about Lord Byron, and yet I abused him 
respecting his conduct to me even as I felt, but I said he was, 
and ever would be most dear to me, and I do not see why strangers 
are to ask one these sort of questions and to gossip on all sides. 
... Tosay that I have quarrelled with her would be as ridiculous 
as if a butterfly had quarrelled with the sun because it could not 
stand the lustre of its beam. But I fly from what I can only 
admire but never love.’ 


On November 4 Byron had written to Lady Melbourne that C. 
had been ‘ playing the devil about some engravings and fooleries.’ 
But this only meant that she frequently sent in drawings that she 
thought would be suitable for illustrations to Byron’s poems. On 
November 11 she was writing to Murray: 


‘I know you will believe in what I now write, and will rejoice 
in hearing it. One year is passed now from the very day I received 
the cruellest of all letters.1 What I have suffered since, I hope 
will atone in part for all my guilt, but I do from this hour resolve, 
and I hope God will allow me to live a little longer that I may 
prove it true, I do assure you that in my heart I have and will 
return to my best and only friend, to one whose goodness no words 
of mine can describe, to one who, however censured by the world, 
for the mercy he hasshown me, is above every human being in noble- 
ness of mind, integrity and kindness of heart.? I write to you, 


1 The letter from Byron ted in Glenarvon. 


« 
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because to you I have expressed my weak and erring nature, and 
let me say it to you, for I have it on my conscience—you have 
behaved in a manner to me when I was unhappy which I cannot 
forget... . Lentreat you to destroy every remembrance you have 
of my faulty conduct. Do not speak of me to One whom I shall 
never more see or wish to see. But as I know it will give you 
pleasure to hear it, I write this first assurance of my amendment.’ 


On November 22 Byron told Lady Melbourne that Caroline 
had at last done a very good-natured thing. She had sent him, 
at his urgent request, Holmes’s miniature for a friend who was 
leaving England.1 The Bride of Abydos came out about a week 
later, and Caroline received an advance copy from Murray. She 
sent him a little picture in return. 

‘If you think it pretty,’ she said, ‘ you could not please me 
more than by showing it to the Giaour who used always to say 
those lines to me, but do not say I told you.? I shall never be able 
to thank you for your kindness in sending me the Bride of Abydos 
before it came out. Such an attention is deeply felt by one like 
me. It is beautiful, as all his poetry is, and perhaps it will please 
better than the Giaour. 

‘. . . How is he who writes so well? Is he going to remain 
with us? I hope so—Is he sitting for the miniature which he 
promised me? Pray write me word of all that is said and thought 
about the Bride ?’ 


Byron still went in fear of Caroline. He was never quite sure 
what she might say or do if he met her in society. On January 
16, he wrote to ask Lady Melbourne how Caro was behaving, and 
was told that she was in a better humour. She admitted that she 
had behaved very ill and had begged Lady Melbourne to forgive 
her. 

‘I said I believed I never could—that there were things that 
never could be forgiven. She said she had written a paper of the 
requests that had been made to her which would be given to me 
if she died. The idea of her leaving a paper for me made me 


laugh. er 
~ 11¢ was really wanted for Lady Frances Webster who was going to Scotland. 
2In Caro’s Commonplace Book is pasted a coloured drawing of two little 
girls with a lamb, and underneath Pope’s lines from The Essay on Man. 
‘The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-da; 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 


the last 
the hand 
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And licks upraised to shed his blood.’ 
* What you always repeated’ Caro., 1812, 
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‘ She is now cheerful enough to be very tiresome with her theories 
and her discussions which she is eternally beginning and which 
always turn upon some supposed ill-usage which women receive 
from men, evidently alluding to you. Certainly her theories and 
your ethics are extraordinary, as you say, but whether I draw the 
conclusion from them which you suppose is what I cannot tell, as 
it is not decided in my own mind. 

‘You may envy the Regent the visit he is going to make as it 
might be rather pleasant to you and me, but you are mistaken if 
you think any part of his former life ever was enviable—unless for 
rank and power looked up to. He never was liked, which may 
seem strange to you, who have such numbers who doat upon you 
—but it is nevertheless true. I believe I shall have Lady Bess- 
borough to meet him—I think a Regent and this cold weather 
together a great deal too much to bear. ... What odd things 
happen—Lewes and Mrs. Fitzherbert * both proposed themselves, 
not knowing he was coming.’® 


It was the dreadful winter of 1813-14. There were two days 
of dense fog, beginning on December 27, followed by a fall of snow 
which lasted forty-eight hours. Then came a severe frost which 
continued, while the north wind blew, till February 6. The roads 
became impassable, and an ice-fair was held upon the Thames. 
Lady Melbourne was spared the Prince’s visit. Caroline told Murray 
that 


‘The Regent has written a most gracious epistle merely to say 
that he has a sore throat and does not come till he is better. . . . 
He seems very desirous of coming, and I shall think, if he does, 
he is paying a very great compliment to Lord Melbourne, for were 
I Regent, and not being so still more, unless in a case of life or death, 
I would not travel this weather. I hate to go slow, do not you ? 
It is the only thing I care much about. I run and gallop and drive 
as if for a wager,‘ and otherwise I care not if I stay at home a year. 
I never have the windows shut, even in winter. Keep the feet 
warm, the head cool and the heart free, and you may defy the 
world, the flesh and the devil—and Madame de Staél.’ 


1 Byron had said that he envied the t his proposed visit to Brocket 
and many of the years of his life, much more his Regency. Was he referring 
to the report that he had been one of Lady Melbourne’s lovers ? 

2 Mrs. Fitzherbert had, of course, gone through a form of marriage with the 


t. 
3 From an unpublished letter. 
4 In another letter she says that she always rode @ petit through the most 
intricate streets of London. Her black horse, Cameron, sto) of his own accord 
at Murray’s door. 


j 
qq 
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In February The Corsair appeared—written in ten days—and 
proved the biggest popular success that Byron had enjoyed since 
the publication of Childe Harold.’ Caroline, in spite of her infatua- 
tion for the poet, was not blind to his faults. She had cultivated 
the society of wits and authors, and her husband—a fine scholar— 
had probably improved her idea of ‘style’ as much as he had 
damaged her ideas of morality. 


‘I did not much admire the Bride,’ she tells Murray. ‘That, 
if you please, was written carelessly, but this is in his very best 
style. This is perfectly beautiful, the story interesting, the versi- 
fication sweet, and the whole quite as Childe Harold was, as Byron 
alone knows how to write. ... There is a passage in the preface 
in very bad taste. It is strange that his prose, unless in his private 
letters, should be flippant and disagreeable and his poetry like 
music from heaven.’ 


She is dying for the copy of the miniature that had been promised 
her. 


‘Think how long it is since—or sooner do not think at all. 
Some day, if I chuse (sic), I will return and—but I am too good to 
wish it, so do not fear. I have done with stabbing and burning 
—I have taken the vail (sic)—and the courtesy you show to a 


recluse can only be repaid by my grateful thanks and humble 
offerings.’ 


The Corsair was prefaced by a flowery dedication to Moore, 
in which there is an allusion to Walter Scott, who was called ‘ Mr. 
Scott’ in the first draft. Dropping the ‘ Mister’ Byron says in 
a footnote that one might as well speak of ‘Mr. Cesar.’ 


‘I really am glad,’ wrote Lady Caroline, ‘that you have pre- 
vailed on him to leave out the “ mister,” I wish anyone had power 
to persuade him to leave out a panegyric which, even in a private 
letter, would appear like flattery, and injure him it addresses. He 
will not now feel the harm he does himself by those “notes and 
prefaces,” but the time will come when he will regret it. In this 
cold and cavilling age enthusiasm is a far less natural feeling than 
love of ridicule and censure. Great poetic genius, like anything 
else that raises itself above the level, makes enemies. They who 
flatter most and lick the dust in the hour of success are the first to 
turn. Lord Byron injures himself in a manner that grieves me by 


1 Ten thousand copies were sold on the day of publication. 
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not knowing how to command his tongue. I sometimes think his 
own words too true—he has many flatterers but few real friends. . 

‘“ The soft triumvir ”—“ Sol pauses on the hill ”—Sol is at all 
times a commonplace term. Tell your friend to speak English— 
it is a goodly language, and while he writes in his Mother tongue 
he had better use the terms we are accustomed to. Gil and the 
Bulbul and “a young Galiongee,” 1 etc., are just so many baits 
to draw sneers. I think the Bride of Abydos full of these lesser 
faults, but the Corsair is quite beautiful. Indeed, he has a very 
splendid genius, and I cannot but feel a deep, a lasting anxiety that 
he should be himself in all things... . If Lord Byron were to 
fall into what I call very good polished society—and he has at 
Holland House—he would brush off this rust which is quite foreign 
to him, but unfortunately the friends he loves and those women 
who flatter him are in another cast, and though very clever and 
very agreeable, they want a certain delicacy of taste, a softness, 
a beauty, and last polish which good company from earliest youth 
can give.’ 


With the Corsair was published the Lines to a Lady Weeping ? 
which appeared for the first time under Byron’s name. Probably 
the poet himself did not realise what a pother would be raised 
about those rather foolish and quite unnecessary verses. The 
papers all raged together, the Regent is said to have ‘ cried,’ and 
notice was given that a question was to be asked in the House of 
Lords about this insult to the Prince. Lady Melbourne was anxious 
that Byron should prosecute the more scurrilous of the papers. 
‘Iam grieved,’ she adds, ‘ that you are forbidden to come to me 
(though it is a great compliment to me), but as I know you only 
move by the strings held by those in power,® I shall plague you 
no more. 

She is a little hurt because he has not sent her the Corsair. 


1 * Galiongee’ was the Turkish word for a young sailor. ‘Gal’ and ‘ bulbul’ 
mean, of course, rose and nightingale. 
2‘ Weep, Daughter of a royal Line, 
Aas dingo, dey; 
Ah! happy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a Father’s fault away.’ 
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oi Weep—for thy tears are Virtue’s tears 
eet And be each drop in future years 
Repaid thee by smiles.’ 
es 3 Byron was afraid to at Melbourne House as long as Caroline was in 
x residence in the upper part. 
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‘You say that you thought it too larmoyant for me. I shall 
answer it by two of your own lines: 


‘* And many a withering thought lies hid—not lost, 
In smiles that least befit who wears them most.” ’ 


Caroline, as might be expected, was wildly excited about the 
whole affair, and applied to Murray for the latest details. 


‘How you surprised me,’ she wrote. ‘Is it not true that he 
was very angry “ Weep, Daughter,” was cut out of the other 
editions ?1 Is it not true that he stood fixm. to what he had done 
and took the blame solely about himself? { hope he is not shabby. 
I am sorry he takes it so much to heart. How has he offended 
the Hollands? I am fearful of naming anybody for fear of blowing 
up new feuds—but in my heart I think some new love—some gloom 
of this sort, is cause of his grief, not anger or shame at the attacks 
you name. Lady F. Webster—some new object of momentary 
enthusiasm is the cause. I hear the Prince speaks very ill of him 
—it was absurd to put it in... . 

‘From Lord Byron I have not heard since he took the little 
Picture he had sent me from me to give probably to some new 
favourite of the moment.* I have no aim but interest and curiosity 
for no one names him to me now. I will never enter a house in 
which he is—we must and shall meet no more. I have been saved 
by a miracle. I have suffered cruelly at his hands for whom I 
incurred such guilt. You have known him as a friend—a patron. 
Were he now to turn your foe—to laugh at you openly—to make 
you his jest, his scorn—it would wound you. But, oh, for one 
moment think what it is for a woman to bear who, from the language 
of idolatry and confidence, is all at once betrayed, taunted, exposed 
to all, and made hateful even to her nearest friends... .’ 


But even Caro’s feelings could not always remain at white heat, 
and sometimes her ‘ wrongs’ were forgotten. Lady Melbourne, 
who tried, without much success, to pour oil on these very troubled 
waters, wrote to Byron (on March 25) that Caroline was really 
more reasonable, but had accused her mother-in-law ‘ of leaving 
herinthelurch.’ This referred to the picture and the letter which 
she was willing to give up provided she could have a copy of the 

1 Murray omitted ‘ Weep, daughter’ from the third edition, but was made to 
restore it in the fourth. 

* No doubt this was the miniature that he got away from Caroline to give to 

Frances Webster. 
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‘She then bids me recollect the Hair. Do send me some, for 
the little bit I took by force will not satisfy her—and really when a 
lady condescends to make such a fuss for such a trifle it is not for 
a gentleman to faire le difficulté. Really by your reluctance to 
have your hair touched, or to part with any of it, I am tempted 
to think there is some particular charm attached to it, and that 
some of your powers would be lessened if you granted all requests 
of that sort made to you—something like Sampson.’ 


Like a prima donna, Caro had a weakness for last farewells. 
Forgetting, for once, her rancour against her lover, she wrote to 
take leave of him. 


‘ Thanks for your goodness to me, which is fixed in my memory 
and heart never to be forgotten. Thanks too for your patience and 
forgiveness in many trying scenes. Even receive thanks for your 
cruelty as it has humbled a very proud and vain character whom 
none but you ever dared contend with before. From a child I 
have made everyone bend to me—the least contradiction made 
me desperate. ... I felt so sure of never failing in what was 
honourable and true that I could not bring myself even to pray 
to God for His support. Could you but guess with such a character 
as mine, so like an untamed tigress, what I have suffered these 


three years you would judge me less harshly. If I go into the 
world, or if I stay with my family, and still more if I lie down in 
my bed, that horrid name I merit still pursues me.’ 


But she has never felt either repentance or remorse. ‘ Sooner 
than feel wrong I preferred thinking right a mere distinction.’ 

Even her mother-in-law began to feel a little more hopeful. On 
April 25 she writes one of her tactiques letters to the poet. She 
has had a serious conversation with Caro, who had promised to 
speak to Byron when they met as to any other ‘ person.’ 


‘ provided you spoke to her, and said only common things—nothing 
too kind—nothing reproachful. I said I was sure you would behave 
properly. ... If, as you say, I compliment you and not her, I 
think it only common justice. You have behaved fairly by me 
which she never has, and though I may not have much dependence 
upon either it is for very different reasons. Upon her I can have 
none—when you fail me it is from weakness—in her it is treachery.’ 


Byron had suggested that he and Caro might behave with 
‘mutual decorum,’ but ‘The Thorn’ replied tartly : 


‘“ Mutual decorum” ? how could those two words come into 
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your head as applicable to you two? “Villainous mutualities ” 
it should be read. She has no decorum, even in outward and visible 
signs—you have the greatest in manner and behaviour, but what 
do you say to inward and spiritual grace? Yet I am supposed 
to be wrong in doubting—that is a good joke indeed !—almost as 
good as your doing what I like on other points—vastly obedient ! ’ 


The one-time lovers still met occasionally, and still Caro could 
not resist writing ‘last letters’ to her idol. Thus on June 3 she 


bursts forth : 


‘ Farewell, Mefistocles (sic) Luke Makey [?] De la Touche, 
Richard the 3rd, Valmont,* Machiavelli, Prevost,* the wicked Duke 
of Orleans—for you are a little like them all. And Joseph Lan- 
caster ® who is very ugly, and Kean in Othello also is ugly, both 
put me in mind of you.... I have a letter of yours written on 
this day two years ago—a most unkind one. Do not be angry— 
think of my situation—how extraordinary! My mother-in-law 
actually in the place I held—her ring instead of mine—her letters 
instead of mine—her heart—but do you believe that she or any 
other feel for you what I felt—ugly, thin, mad and despised as I 
am ?’ 

1 On June 26, Byron told Lady Melbourne that he could not keep Caroline 
out of his rooms—‘ She comes at all times, at any time, and the moment the 


door is open in she walks. I can’t throw her out of the window.’ 
2Could this be Henri de Latouche, the French poet and novelist (1785- 


1851) ? He adapted some English poetry, so he had probably been in England. 
3 A character in Les Liasons Dangereuses. ™ 
4 The Abbé Prevost, author of Manon Lescaut. 
5 Joseph Lancaster, the famous educationalist. 


(To be continued.) 


LALEEN: AN OLD STORY. 
BY MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 


Listen ! . I am speaking of Laleen. 

Standing beside the alder, there, which bows so low its leaves 
almost touch me, she recited to me some verses her aunt had set 
her to learn for next morning. That alder has other memories for 
me. It was wedged between its roots that they found the drowned 
body of young Andrew Hurley—— But her figure, in its little 
blue frock, has superimposed itself on the scene, just as it is im- 
printed on the woods and fields of my acquaintance with her over 
all the other memories which pattern them. 

She was my friend. She lived in the grey stone house you can 
see through the trees, with her father, who was our only doctor 
for miles, and her Aunt Elaine. I never knew those two very well. 
Their reserve, and a sort of scaly covering of the years which made 
them rather dry and dull, prevented our sympathy. But an in- 
herited instinct may have played its part in Laleen’s affection for 
me, for her mother had been my friend, and through her I learnt 
how impenetrable that shell was becoming. Its natural growth 
even the child could not check. 

She was a lovely little creature. Perhaps, in the beginning, it 
was her beauty that appealed to me, unless, indeed, it was her 
spontaneous preference for myself. She liked me from the first 
moment of our meeting. I love to remember that she was never 
afraid of me, as some children are shy and nervous. As for me, I 
felt sympathy for her alone with the two old people, though they 
were both devoted to her. 

At first I saw her only in the company of her aunt, who would 
sit watching us while I played with her a little. Then, at her own 
request, she was allowed to go for walks with me alone. She had 
no brothers and sisters, and no playfellows. I determined she 
should not miss them. Quite silently, in the beginning, she trotted 
beside me listening to my stories, though, to be sure, she laughed 
and shouted in our games together. I taught her to sail paper 
boats, and to catch minnows in a jar. (A proof of her tender 
heart that she let the minnows free immediately.) She was very 
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tender, and tolerant, with a sweetness most rare in children, of 
the restrictions, meaningless to her, placed on her childhood. She 
was sturdy and generous and independent. Later she began to 
talk, too. 

‘ Aren’t you very lonely ?’ she once asked me. ‘ Does no one 
ever play with you except me ?’ 

‘No one,’ I answered, ‘ as nice as Laleen.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I'll come and see you every day, if I can. 
I do love you so much.’ 

She was then, probably, about five years old. People who know 
me would be amazed at my feeling for a child. I am considered 
by acquaintances to be cold, indifferent, and somewhat lacking in 
human sympathy. Certainly, I suffer no yearning to expose my 
depths to every casual new-comer. 

But Laleen did not wait for my encouragement. Like sunshine 
permeating water she invaded my reserve. She twisted my life 
up with hers, as a fresh-water mountain burn fuses with a salt 
lough. 

Together we roamed the countryside. I led her to the fairies’ 
cave half-way down the hill at Ruary. I showed her where the 
biggest kingcups grow in summer, and where the waterhen builds 
in the reeds. One never-to-be-forgotten day we actually watched 
the hatching out of five chicks. The sight, for her, was an experi- 
ence. It made her quite solemn. She had never, she whispered, 
thought before how it was very sad that you could be born, and 
not be happy. 

As she grew older, and began to do lessons with her aunt, I had 
confided to me all her difficulties with tables, and kings and queens. 
She would bring out her lesson books on our rambles. 

‘I told auntie you helped me learn my poetry, and she said, 
All righ > 

She was a child with an immense, a disturbing, capacity for 
love. Much of it she lavished on her father, who was thus repaid 
far more than he had ever given ; and Aunt Elaine and the servants 
came in for their share. But so narrow a circle could never absorb 
all she had to spare, and so I received the residue—how gladly 
received ! 

I think she told me all her thoughts—funny little intimate 
things, I believe she could tell no one else. Quaint and insignificant 
as they often were they were her secrets, and now they are mine, 
too, as sacred as her little body was sacred to me. 
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In return I began, child though she was, to open myself to 
her understanding, in so far as she could understand her friend 
so much older than herself. 

‘What a lot you must know,’ she said once, with a sigh of 
wonder. ‘ But you’ve lived a long time, haven’t you?’ 

It was meant as a compliment. She did not know her youth, 
yet, for what it was. 

Another time she had sat for a long while gazing at me, when 
she suddenly burst out: ‘ You’re not cruel, are you? You could 
never be cruel! I don’t believe what they say.’ 

Who had been gossiping ? 

‘Cook and Bridgy,’ she whispered, ‘ were talking about you. 
They said you had once done a terrible thing.’ 

Softly I stroked her hand. I could not bear that misunder- 
standing should come between us. 

‘One day, perhaps,’ I said, ‘ you will understand about that. 
I hope I may be able to teach you some things you might never 
learn, but for me, little Laleen. If I were ashamed of anything 
I had done, surely you and I could not be such friends. But it 
is true that we are sometimes ordered by a force outside ourselves 
that I dare say you have been taught to call God.’ 

She listened, with her eyes on the glorious sunset beyond Ruary 
until its peace stole into them, and the matter ceased to trouble 
her. 
Our favourite walk was to the fairies’ cave at Ruary. It is 
a wild and lonely spot, even for this lonely place. But its rocky 
walls made a good sounding-board, and here, to amuse her, I would 
sing to her. Often she joined in, with her high, frail treble. She 
played no instrument to accompany, for she was not talented, 
unless her nature was her talent. 

‘ How I wish I could sing like you ! ’ she exclaimed in all solem- 
nity. Sweet little Laleen ! 

At the beginning of our acquaintance I had taught her to swim. 
She had always bathed naked. I observed with joy that, as the 
years passed, no shadow of self-consciousness arose to darken for 
us both this innocent pleasure. Near the cave, where no one ever 
came, she still stripped off her clothes and plunged into the brown 
water, swimming, sometimes, like a young otter, across to the 
opposite boulders where she had heard a bittern, or seen a rare 
flower, or just to get cool. 

Oh, surely, surely, then I loved her best! She was mine more 
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completely than at any other time. The reflection of her lovely 
little bare body is the most precious memory she has left me. 

Once she had been bathing, and was drying her hair, as we 
meandered homeward, when we overtook the doctor and Aunt 
Elaine, who had been spending one of his rare holidays botanising. 
They gave me a quick look, tinged with what? Suspicion ? 
Mistrust ? 

‘It’s getting late, Laleen,’ said the doctor. ‘ You'd better 
come with us.’ 

I watched them go, with her laughing and chattering between 
them, and I smiled, for I had understood the look. I was not 
angry. I pitied them for the fear I had read in their eyes. They 
could not see how fantastic it was to think I should ever wish 
to harm Laleen. And yet I was glad to believe she was well looked 
after. 

Did I, at that time, ever think of her as one day belonging to 
me in the only way possible under heaven? It is certain that I 
loved her. It is certain, too, that I never dreamed of waking her 
desire, unless it should wake of itself. The first impulse towards 
each other I knew must come from her. Whether it would be the 
best thing for her, or the worst, I could not tell. I can’t tell now. 
What had I to offer her? God knows! 

She was so ignorant. People idealise the country girl, nestling 
like a flower between her hills, as sweet and innocent as her own 
buttercups. Well—I know our country girls under present condi- 
tions have little reason for ignorance. It is those like Laleen, 
whose family was the only one of its class for twenty miles, whose 
friends of both sexes were, of necessity, elderly, who grow up like 
sheltered flowers—hateful thought! like sad white plants grown 
in the dark. Aunt Elaine was one of them, and there are many 
in our new Ireland. My Laleen showed, as yet, no sign of becoming 
like them. Nevertheless, the very fact that, in this empty place, 
I was her greatest friend, and the only one to whom she could 
talk intimately, began to trouble me. 

Parents often, it seems to me, don’t notice their children grow- 
ing up. So few years ago she was a baby. ‘ How old is she now ? 
Sixteen? Oh, that’s quite a child still. Look at her paddling 
in the river, with her skirts tucked up! We needn’t worry about 
her yet.’ For they are vaguely aware (at their duty) to place her 
in some sort of contact with modernity, which is hers by right, 
and with the world. And in the meantime, here was Lileen—a 
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child, certainly, in knowledge and experience, but with, already, 
a deep and strong nature, and such capacity for love as belongs 
to few women, stored away, unused and unsuspected. What was 
to become of it? She had grown fonder of me, I think, as she 
grew up, but I never deluded myself that I had all she could give. 
She began, even when with me, to have long intervals of abstraction 
when I knew her thoughts were not of me. I had taken her out, 
one afternoon, on the raft her father had made for her birthday, 
when she withdrew herself in one of these meditations. As a rule 
I did not disturb her, recognising that it was our long intimacy 
which enabled her thus to lose awareness of me; but now I spoke 
to her gently : 

‘You know, little Laleen, that you will not always live here. 
The time will come when you will go away and meet other people, 
many of them, and be a busy woman. Later on, you'll marry 
someone who will make you very happy, and by that time you 
will have forgotten me. If you visit Liskeard again you may 
hardly even recognise me, but I shall never forget you.’ 

Then I saw she was asleep, and my wisdom went unheeded. 
So I took the raft ashore, where she woke with the jar against 
the bank, for I knew they did not like her to be out with me after 
dark. 

Often and often I had told her anecdotes of the people who 
had lived in Shannavaun and Listree, and the few other big houses 
in the neighbourhood. Shannavaun is a convent now, and Listree 
a ruin, with the lands let for grazing. In the old days there were 
house parties and all kinds of gaiety for the fishing, and even now 
the wee hotel in the village gets a few visitors in August, and it 
is our great excitement of the year. Laleen had never taken much 
interest in these strangers, who were, mostly, not of a kind to 
attract her. If he had come even a year earlier they might have 
passed each other by. He was not a fisherman, or, if he was, 
having found better sport, he left his rod in the hotel. 

Laleen told me about him. 

‘ Yesterday,’ she said, ‘I met a man. It was up in the glen. 
He’d lost his way and wanted to get back to the village, so I 
went with him. He asked me to have some beer at the hotel, 
which was very kind of him, wasn’t it? But I thought perhaps 
Daddy mightn’t like it, so I said, “No thanks.” ” 

‘That was wise of you.’ 

She rolled over, gazing wide-eyed at the sky. 
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‘Daddy says,’ she remarked naively, ‘that I ought to have 
some young friends.’ 

‘Oh, child,’ I answered, ‘no one knows that better than I.’ 

But I was agitated to the depths of my being. 

They must have met again after that, two or three times. I 
guessed because, for some days, Idid not see Laleen. It was my 
first separation from her, and a premonition of the pain I was 
prepared for when she left me for ever. I felt the days of our 
perfect companionship drawing to a close, but if it was to be for 
her happiness I could learn content. 

Then she brought him to see me. 

‘I want you,’ she said to him, ‘ to meet my very oldest friend.’ 
They were evidently on the gayest of terms. He laughed. That 
laugh disturbed me. People betray themselves by their laughter 
and their eyes and hands. He betrayed himself, too, by something 
else. I saw him looking at Laleen. Did she not feel that 
look on her little, unconscious back? Would she not turn and 
grow suddenly frightened, without quite knowing why, so that she 
would never want to laugh and romp with him again? She turned 
from me towards him and smiled, looking up at him, and said we 
must go to the fairies’ cave. Why did she bring him there? He 
stood on a rock throwing stones up to the roof. He did not like 
me. I saw it in his eyes, and I saw, too, that he was very slightly 
afraid of me. 

His aversion to me, in which instinct served him well, may have 
been the reason I did not see them for several days. Indeed I 
never saw them together again. I think he took her for long 
drives up in the mountains, for he would not wish to meet her 
too near her home. How much the doctor knew, and Aunt Elaine, 
will always be dark to me. Sometimes, listening, in spite of my- 
self, for her footstep, which had meant so much to me, I woudend 
if they trusted him more fully than me. 

In the midst of my forebodings I was lonely. ous seeing 
her blue dress far off through the woods, I called to her, ‘ Laleen ! 
Laleen ! ’ with all my tenderness and longing crying out, I thought, 
in the sound; but she did not turn back. 

It is my pride and joy to remember that I had then, and always, 
her whole confidence. She had told me all her secrets. When, 
one soft morning, having sought me out, she let me guess this 
greatest of all, I hardly envied the man who was the cause of it. 

She looked radiant. No need now to speculate on the love I 
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had known was pent up in her. It had all been loosed, and her 
body was aglow with it. When I saw what a thing of beauty he 
had made her my heart almost warmed to him. Surely, having 
re-created her, he would not let her slip from his grasp. I would 
not question fate, if it was ordained that they should belong to 
each other, and if her task was to help him as no one else could. 
Her love was stuff to endure a long, uphill fight. However child- 
ishly given, I knew it was not childish, and could never be taken 
back again. It could only suffer. But I would not think of her 
suffering. I had always known that someone would take her from 
me, and I was ready to face the fact if the time had come. Only 
I wished it was not someone who had looked at her like that. As 
the month went on that look, over and over again, came before me, 
mixed with the sunlight, recurring in the darkness, and followed 
by a passionate prayer for the welfare of Laleen. 

And then he went away. 

I don’t know what happened. I don’t know what he said to 
her, or how he tried to justify himself. He must want to forget 
that interview, and the gaze of her steadfast eyes. At least, he 
made no attempt to comfort her by promising her lies. He respected 
her enough for that. 

I had seen her transfigured. The month was out, and the fallen 
leaves were dank under foot when I saw her again, walking by 
herself, some distance away in the wood. She did not notice 
me. There was asolitary air about her. Her figure moved among 
the trees like a little ghost. And, this time, I did not call to her, 
for I felt the wall round her of her desolation, and knew that she 
heard and saw nothing. Her aunt called her from the house, 
repeating and repeating her name. After a while she answered 
quite naturally. As she turned to go home she caught sight of 
me, gazed at me fully. Of all I saw in that look I will not speak. 
It moved me to my heart, and also filled me with a dark excitement. 

There was moonlight that night. On the path, which led to 
the fairies’ cave, it lay in long stretches, barred with shadows of 
the boulders that strewed the hillside. It was along that path that 
she came to me. I knew she had come to find me, though she 
did not run to me as she used to. She seemed very tired. The 
moon shone into her face, and it was a child’s face, distorted by 
grown-up despair. There was that in it which made me realise 
how much more generous, and passionate, and unpremeditated her 
love had been even than I thought. No word passed between us. 
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She wore her plaid coat, so perhaps she had come out after dinner, 
or perhaps she had stayed out all evening, unable to face them in 
the house again. They had asked her, maybe, what was the 
matter. She knew I would ask her nothing. She knew that to 
me she had neither to explain nor confess. In her dark hour she 
turned to me like a child, and yet as no child would ever turn to 
me. She gave herself to me, completely and utterly, and softly 
I drew her, with a soothing lullaby, deep down under my brown 
water which she scarcely stirred; and I murmured to her, and 
flowed gently, so gently, over her, and hushed away her pain. 


GLEN DUN, CO. ANTRIM. 


A RUGGED mountain track that winds and climbs 
Up from the valley through the silent glen, 
On to the lonely purple heath, that hides 
The crying curlew and the dark moor-hen. 


Small, quiet homesteads clinging to the slopes, 
Where tiny cornfields woo the midday sun ; 

Great heights, all barren, save where stunted thorns 
Stoop, fearful of the winds they seek to shun. 


Steep, grassy hills that fold and fold around 
The peat-brown waters of the hurrying stream ; 
Banks where the crimson rowan berries glow 
And ancient, glistening hollies darkly gleam. 


Rushes that sigh, then hold their breath again 
To hear the elfin music of the rills, 
And great, cloud shadows, soft as angels’ wings 
That gently flit across the peaceful hills. 
M. E. Morton. 


Belfast, 


CREATURES OF THE NIGHT. 
BY DOUGLAS GORDON. 

CONVENTIONALLY, beasts and birds are divided into two distinct 
categories, those which pursue their affairs by daylight and others 
whose periods of activity are confined to the dark hours. As a 
general rule, a species is definitely classified as either diurnal or 
nocturnal, and for the most part it is commonly supposed that the 
feathered races occupy the earth during the sunlit hours, yielding 
possession to the furred population as dusk falls. It may seem 
superfluous to remark that, actually, very few creatures are as 
entirely nocturnal in their habits as others are diurnal. An animal 
that normally stirs by night, if disturbed at midday, is rarely at 
so complete a disadvantage as a daylight creature when confronted 
with total darkness. For example, it is almost invariably diurnal 
birds that dash themselves against brightly illuminated window- 
panes when dislodged from their perches on stormy nights. 

One seldom hears of an owl or a nightjar fluttering into a lighted 
room, for the simple reason that the utter bewilderment by which 
birds are overcome upon such occasions can only be produced by 
conditions entirely unnatural to them. An owl, perfectly at home 
in the darkness, is repelled rather than attracted by a bright glare, 
to which diurnal birds, confused and helpless, are drawn as though 
by magnetism. If the case is reversed, however, and the nocturnal 
bird is disturbed from its lurking place at noonday, it suffers under 
no corresponding disadvantage. Its flight may appear peculiar, 
but it is by no means irresolute, nor is the bird at a loss how to 
proceed. Even a tawny owl, of all species, perhaps, the most 
exclusively nocturnal, can usually make good its escape from the 
‘ hooligan ’ jays and magpies that so frequently detect and mob it ; 
but it is doubtful whether any small diurnal creature, disturbed 
and chased by that same owl under the light of the stars could 
elude its pursuer, unless able to gain some stronghold into which 
the owl was incapable of following. 

One hears a great deal about ‘night sounds ’—somewhat too 
much, perhaps, since nocturnal life, for the most part, is eminently 
silent. Unless disturbed the greater number of beasts move like 

~ shadows, even through cover. The heavy pads of the soft-footed 
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species, such as the larger carnivores, appear to smother sound 
even as they tread, while the course of a hoofed beast when, un- 
alarmed, can be almost incredibly noiseless. It is only startled 
creatures, or animals intent upon some pressing affair of their 
own claiming precedence over every other consideration, that scurry 
through underbrush, or are responsible for the bumpings and 
scramblings that may be heard by night in the deer-forest or rabbit- 
warren. Indeed, so far as beasts are concerned, the majority of 
nocturnal sounds, whether vocal or otherwise, are expressive of 
alarm or distress. Even these are surprisingly few, however, in 
view of the countless tragic incidents that the trees and the stars 
alone witness. It is proof of the celerity with which wild killers 
perform their grim office that in the greater number of cases scarcely 
an outcry escapes the victim. 

A considerable number of carnivorous animals give tongue upon 
leaving their dens, but soon, for obvious reasons, relapse into silence, 
the canine family alone employing their voices when actually 
engaged in hunting. These animals, however, find other uses for 
their vocal organs apart from the chase. Cries peculiar to the 
mating-season, such as the weird chorus of ‘clicketting’ foxes, 
may be regarded as outside the argument ; but under normal circum- 
stances both dogs and wolves appear to observe prescribed intervals 
of silence and vocal outburst. Certain periods of the Indian night 
are known as first, second or third ‘ jackal-cry,’ even as in pictur- 
esque old English the proximity of dawn was designated ‘ cockcrow.’ 
Between these hours the animals are seldom heard. 

A similar form of procedure is observed by bird vocalists. There 
are few modern naturalists unaware of the hours at which a nightin- 
gale may or may not be heard, and in this respect the regularity 
of habit is frequently taken for granted without much consideration 
as to the probable cause. There is no clear reason why a nightingale 
which sings through sunshine and starlight, irrespectively, should 
necessarily be mute at 9 p.m. and in full chorus at midnight, unless, 
indeed, the activities of the species are governed by a system to 
which individuals respond automatically. 

Indeed, this systematic character is not the least remarkable 
feature of the nightingale’s song, which, in localities where the 
bird is plentiful, resembles a combined rather than an individual 
effort. The note of a single bird certainly invites those of others, 
the full concert almost resembling ‘community singing.’ As a 
rule all sing, or none, and during general silence a human being 
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may start the chorus by a whistle that more or less suggests the 
‘ wailing’ note so definitely peculiar to the nightingale’s song. 

Speaking for Great Britain, there is no other bird that can 
correctly be designated a confirmed night songster. Many species, 
of course, are liable to sing during the dark hours, typical examples 
being the woodlark, the blackcap, and, most notable of all, the 
sedge-warbler, The more accomplished though less powerful re- 
frain of the latter is not infrequently confused with that of the 
nightingale, but the sedge-warbler, like several other species, may 
only be regarded as an occasional nocturnal performer. Such 
birds sing when upon the crest of that musical wave which sweeps 
over the avian world during early summer, when, under the pressure 
of emotional fervour, persistent vocalists are at times constrained 
to seek expression at any hour, conventional or otherwise. These 
nocturnal outbursts, however, though by no means uncommon, 
none the less represent the exception rather than the rule. Other- 
wise—were the proceeding habitual, that is to say—the night melody 
of the sedge-warbler would be as famous as that of the nightingale. 
That the song is comparatively little known, despite the wide 
distribution of the species, is sufficient proof of its erratic character 
as a nocturnal performer. Indeed, it seems tolerably clear that 
the song is either confined to certain individuals, or is merely the 
outcome of an irresistible impulse which may not even occur in 
the lifetime of many birds. Circumstances, however, would rather 
seem to suggest the former alternative, since one comes across speci- 
mens whose song may be heard more or less regularly during the 
early hours of the night, whereas in other localities, although equally 
well represented, the species is silent after nightfall. 

The evening silence of the nightingale is remarkable, since the 
great majority of nocturnal creatures prefer twilight to total dark- 
ness. The moment the sun withdraws its bright rays their activities 
begin. At sunset the fox starts upon his first serious reund, and 
the nightjar sets his weird organs in motion. The barn owl, again, 
is given to hawking by the dull light of a winter afternoon, while 
rapacious animals are particularly busy at dawn, as though making 
the most of the last hour that remains before their period of sover- 
eignty ceases. As the morning light gains power, the greater 
number of nocturnal creatures withdraw, each to its own retreat. 
They adopt this course irrespective of human agency, from which 
it would seem that the sun is the influence before whose advance 
they retire. The latter theory, however, is somewhat offset by the 
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fact that the majority of wild animals appear to enjoy the warmth 
of late afternoon when there is a more or less general exodus from 
burrow and covert. Even that confirmed adherent to midnight 
peregrinations, the badger, provides no exception to the rule, and 
during midsummer and early autumn he is frequently astir for a 
while in quiet valleys before the heat declines or the shadows 
lengthen. Having slaked his thirst or basked for a while on 
some sheltered rock or ledge, he again retires to his underground 
fortress, from which he will not re-emerge until the stars are bright. 

It has long been recognised among sportsmen that the moon 
phases affect the actions of creatures that feed or gambol by its 
light, and there seems to be reason for assuming that some influence 
—whether it is in truth lunar or otherwise—has a more or less 
general effect upon nocturnal animals, which latter, when nights 
are moonless, evince a greater degree of restlessness by daylight. 
However that may be, it may be observed that upon certain after- 
noons when the barbastelle bat is astir, owls, too, are awake, and 
may be heard carrying on a prolonged woodland concert, their 
uncanny hootings mingling curiously with the multitudinous sounds 
inseparable from daylight. The forenoon, excepting the first hour 
or two after dawn, is the only period of practically unvarying 
inactivity among creatures that are wholly or partly nocturnal. 
Rabbits seldom quit their burrows before midday; carnivorous 
creatures rarely stir; the fox is sound asleep in his kennel; even 
the domestic cat is torpid ; the little owl is silent, while the stoat’s 
many victims appear to enjoy a temporary respite from that fierce 
little hunter’s assiduous attentions. 

That the same period should be remarkable for intense activity 
among strictly diurnal creatures is only to be expected, and it 
might be said that the morning especially belongs to the birds. 
For them, the early part of the day is the main feeding-time ; it 
is then that their eggs are usually laid and the greater part of their 
nest-building operations carried out. There is, of course, an ex- 
tensive family that can scarcely be classified as belonging to night 
or day, so far, at least, as their general habits are concerned. These 
are the waders and wild fowl whose movements are regulated by 
the tides, although the birds for the most part are nocturnal feeders 
when resident in districts that are unaffected by tidal influences. 
They readily adapt themselves to all conditions, whether by night 
or day, but appear to be particularly susceptible to the attractions 
of artificial light. 
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So far as Great Britain is concerned, the only four-footed crea- 
ture that appears to be exclusively diurnal is the squirrel, daylight, 
presumably, being essential to its manner of life. For traversing 
the tree-top highways, with the frequent need of a dizzy leap from 
one swaying branch to another, sufficient light to avoid obstacles 
and assure accurate calculation is necessary, the obvious difficulty 
of negotiating woodwork entanglements by night being doubtless 
the reason why the majority of nocturnal birds nest upon the 
ground, or in places to which access is comparatively easy. The 
same provision applies to the greater number of arboreal mammals 
throughout the world, excepting the bat family which is endowed 
with senses that render them independent of vision. For the most 
part nocturnal animals that dwell in trees are arboreal by daylight 
only. Monkeys are seldom in evidence among the upper branches 
after dark, those which are nocturnal in their habits usually de- 
scending to earth when night falls. A sportsman who spent many 
years in Bengal describes vivid impressions of big grey hoonumans, 
those ghostly wardens of the dark jungle, marching in long shadowy 
files across forest nuilahs under the moon, but he never observed 
signs of simian activity except upon ground level after sundown. 

Of the few arboreal creatures that are eminently nocturnal yet 
remain to a large extent among the boughs, the most characteristic 
are the Lemuride. It is significant, however, that certain of these 
little creatures are also notorious for the peculiar deliberation of 
their movements when hunting and the extraordinary tenacity of 
their grasp upon the branches—a provision, apparently, against 
the obvious dangers attached to midnight acrobatics. There are 
also many rapacious creatures, such as cats and members of the 
weasel family that climb by night. These animals, however, are 
usually in search of a sleeping or roosting quarry which will either 
be seized upon its perch or take wing. Headlong pursuit through 
the tree-tops under cover of darkness is not a common occurrence. 

It is worthy of remark that while a large number of definitely 
nocturnal animals make frequent voluntary daylight appearances, 
the strictly diurnal creature never stirs of its own free will after 
dark. An inordinately bright moon may render the roosting bird 
wakeful upon its perch, or even call forth a note or two at certain 
times of the year, but no bird that habitually comes forth with 
and belongs to the day has ever yet taken a pleasure cruise over 
the moon-bathed country, no matter how hot the night or preter- 
naturally bright the conditions. 
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In view of the above circumstance, one is inclined at first glance 
to regard the position as unequal, the obvious overlapping of noc- 
turnal and diurnal life appearing to show a decided balance in 


- favour of the nocturnal races. Creatures of the neutral category 


are subject to no obvious restrictions, since they are equally in 
their element during any hour of the twenty-four. The majority 
of rodents and—as a direct consequence their four-footed natural 
enemies—are torpid for a short period of the day only; gramin- 
ivorous beasts for the most part feed and rest irrespective of the 
clock, and, as far as can be seen, certain classes of birds and reptiles 
constitute the only creatures that are completely subject to the 
earth’s rotations. 

When reviewed from a less conventional angle, however, the 
problem resolves itself, not so much into the stereotyped and per- 
haps somewhat over-emphasised distinction between night and 
day, but rather into a question of periods. It must be remembered 
that the mole, which for obvious reasons is indifferent to darkness 
or light, observes neither night nor day in the accepted sense of 
the words. It works and rests like its human representative, the 
miner, in shifts, and it seems probable that the same principle is 
adopted, although, of course, to a limited extent, among a great 
number of animals. Throughout the summer, for example, days 
are too long and nights too short for the division to depend upon 
the sun. Were such the case, a large number of creatures would 
be compelled to remain inactive during midsummer for as long as 
eighteen hours, and this at a time of high pressure when there are 
young to feed and the entire world of Nature is pulsing with life. 
Nocturnal animals cannot do otherwise than impinge upon the 
daylight, while diurnal creatures, enjoying for the while longer 
periods than they actually require, observe definite intervals of 
rest. From noon until mid-afternoon—the hot hours when game- 
birds and graminivorous beasts seek shade or water—wild life, as 
a rule, is very little in evidence. Indeed, one might almost say 
that to all intents and purposes the twenty-four-hour day is divided 
into three parts, intervals of activity and inaction alternating. 

Upon the same principle there is no reason for assuming that 
during the long dark nights of mid-winter nocturnal creatures are astir 
for the entire period at their disposal, although at this time of the 
year intervals of torpor and energy are necessarily of longer duration. 
All animals are constrained to wander farther afield in search of food, 
and a greater degree of effort requires a corresponding amount of rest. 
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To this latter rule a bird such as the tawny owl provides an 
apt example. From dawn till dusk this species never stirs from 
its roosting-place unless disturbed—a circumstance quite unique 
so far as British birds are concerned—yet, when at moon-rise it 
comes into its own, no bird works more assiduously for its living. 
Constrained to provide for the appetites of a comparatively large 
and voracious family, it none the less depends for its main supply 
upon the smallest mammals, of which many are required to satisfy 
the bird’s own hunger. Only by the exercise of ferocious energy 
can this formidable task be accomplished. An owl even resorts to 
vigorous digging when its prey seeks safety underground, and it 
is scarcely surprising that the short summer night, when the family 
need is most urgent, proves sufficiently exhausting to subdue the 
bird for the remainder of the day. 

It should be remarked that hibernating animals are, in their 
way, heavy workers during their periods of activity. There is no 
animal that toils more assiduously, when astir, than the badger. 
He is compelled to atone by sheer labour for his comparative lack 
of agility, and he obtains little food for which he does not work. 
He bores through considerable depths of earth for the young rabbits 
upon which he so largely subsists. The larve of wasps and other 
grubs can seldom be obtained without spade-work. In addition 
to this, he is obliged to collect and transport his ample store of 
bedding, and as often as not excavate a cavernous fortress—all at 
a time when the season requires him to build up his own body in 
preparation for the long winter fast. All considered, his task is 
stupendous, and, like all hard-worked people, he is ready for the 
rest that Nature provides at the appointed time. The squirrel, 
again, despite his reputation for irresponsibility, is far from being 
an idler. He may forget the whereabouts of his stores, but he 
collects them none the less, and at the cost of endless exertion, 
while the building of his winter nest is in itself no light undertaking. 
Even the hedgehog, conventionally torpid, leads a busy life— 
while it lasts—for a wild creature. The more sluggish the animal, 
the greater demand made upon its abilities by effort of any sort, 
and the hedgehog, being insectivorous, experiences a greater diffi- 
culty in securing its food and accumulating a store of fat than the 
badger, whom in many respects he resembles. The hedgehog is, 
moreover, a creature who not only makes an elaborate winter bed, 
but also constructs a temporary nest wherever he lodges for the 
night. He further encases himself in a ‘ blanket’ of grass before 
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settling down, and since this must be collected each morning, the 
proceeding involves considerable labour. 

In striking contrast to this rule, there being no law which is 
not subject to exception, one might point to a bird like the swallow, 
a fount of seemingly inexhaustible energy, a creature occupied 
with the arduous process of nest-building and rearing young during 
its entire sojourn in this island, obtaining its livelihood by the 
very maximum of exertion, then, without apparent reaction of 
any sort, following the sunshine into southern lands as the days 
shorten. Even swifts and swallows, however, presumably take life 
more easily in countries of perpetual summer, where warmth and 
consequent languor supply that need the fulfilment of which is 
found by other creatures in the ascendancy of darkness over light. 

_ Between the long sleep of hibernation and other periods of 
natural reaction the difference is only relative. Almost every 
creature responds to this urge, whether consciously or otherwise, 
and it would be interesting could one but fathom the animal’s out- 
look upon this subject from its own standpoint. One would like 
to know what idea the deepening twilight conveys to the diurnal 
creature. One cannot ascertain whether the approach of night is 
regarded with pleasure or apprehension ; whether a bird, drowsy 
from its exertions, seeks its perch with the same satisfaction as that 
of a tired human being in a similar case, or if it does so mainly 
with an idea of security. 

The latter theory seems scarcely probable, seeing that few 
members of the feathered race, with the exception of those which 
roost upon the ground, have any occasion to fear night. High 
among the branches they are comparatively safe from their natural 
enemies, since nocturnal winged marauders prey mostly upon fur 
rather than feather, while with mankind—at least officially—a 
truce is declared between morning and evening. A bird makes 
no attempt to conceal its night quarters. It rather proclaims them, 
for examples of which tendency one need not seek farther than the 
nightingale, the cock-pheasant and even the garden robin. Clearly, 
fear is not the influence that inspires the roosting impulse. Upon 
the other hand, there is little suggestion of weariness or desire for 
repose attached to the manner in which a wild bird seeks its perch. 
The proceeding is too vociferous and in many instances too ‘ social.’ 
The silence that eventually falls upon a roosting community after 
sundown, moreover, conveys the impression of being compulsory 
rather than voluntary, and one may assume that the bird obeys 
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the call to roost with the same complete abandonment of individual 
initiative that characterises its passage through the seasons. 

For obvious reasons, birds that roost upon the ground are in 
a somewhat different case. A large number of these are nocturnal 
feeders, and, being as wide awake as their enemies, are fully capable 
of protecting their own interests. There are, however, some species, 
notably certain varieties of game-birds, that appear to suffer under 
a signal disadvantage. The partridge, for instance, is not only 
exposed to attack from both human and feathered enemies by day, 
but from sunset till dawn is in constant danger from night prowlers 
of every description. To meet this contingency, the species has 
acquired the habit of roosting upon high open ground, and, as a 
further precaution, the covey squats in a closely packed circle, 
tails in the centre, each bird facing outwards, so that keen eyes and 
ears are set at every angle from which danger might approach. 
Even by daylight, two hens, with young broods to protect, have 
been observed sitting alongside one another with heads pointing 
in opposite directions the better to provide against surprise. 

All considered, however, one may reasonably doubt whether 
any wild creature actually fears the darkness. Jack London’s 
picture of the terrors experienced by the solitary White Fang, when 
night closed down upon the abandoned Indian encampment, dis- 
played in this one respect a curious lack of insight into the animal 
mind. Generally speaking, the wild beast or bird is infinitely more 
shy of the daylight when the lion himself retreats before a child. 
Whether any actual distinction between the two conditions is 
recognised is beside the point, there being no justification for the 
assumption that the animal is conscious of any reason for its attitude 
or outlook. Its response to the alternations of light and darkness 
are as mechanical as the plant’s reactions to the changing seasons. 
In spring the wild bird assumes a beauty of plumage foreign to 
its winter garb, and upon the same principle, the nocturnal creature, 
as the shadows lengthen, acquires qualities and abilities which the 
daylight is powerless to bring forth. 

Most remarkable, perhaps, is the increased boldness displayed 
by some of the most timid creatures when the menace of daylight is 
removed. One may see examples of this in the case of the common 
house mouse, which not infrequently ventures boldly forth into the 
lamplight regardless of human presence. By moonlight a vixen will 
bark at the game-keeper or shepherd from whose mere proximity she 
would steal in scared silence werethesun high. The wolf pack awaits 
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darkness before closing in upon the sledge which it has been trailing for 
hours, and at midnight even the rabbit, whose burrow has been in- 
vaded by the poacher’s ferret, scuttles forth without fear of net or gun. 

Indeed, the indifference with which man and his works are 
regarded by wild life when the natural period of human supremacy 
has passed is evinced in numerous ways, and it is an interesting 
question whether it is man alone that the animal ceases to fear. 
In districts where stoats abound, the main slaughter wrought by 
these grim persecutors of the rodent races appears to be effected 
by daylight. The death-cry of the victim is a familiar sound 
enough during afternoon and evening, but, curious as it may seem, 
one rarely hears it after sundown when it should be most noticeable. 
Sound travels far in the stillness of night, but it is the trapped 
rabbit whose screams are usually heard. It seems just possible— 
one would scarcely say probable—that the extreme timidity of the 
rabbit is accentuated by daylight, the stoat’s relentless pursuit 
acquiring additional terror in consequence. 

The animal’s boldness is in curious contrast with the instinctive 
fear of night entertained by primitive man. Apart from any ques- 
tion of imagination as opposed to the entirely unimaginative, there 
can be no doubt that darkness has an unnerving effect upon the 
human system, and it should be remarked that domesticated animals 
which can be regarded as diurnal are suspicious, if not actually 
apprehensive, at night. If one crosses a field in which cattle are 
grazing after dark, one’s approach is sometimes hailed with loud 
snorts of alarm, very different from the questioning sniff that 
greets the sudden appearance of a stranger during the day. This 
might be due to the fact that the animal cannot obtain a clear 
impression of the intruder, but the latter circumstance would cause 
little perturbation under normal circumstances. It is an assertion 
of an old instinct, a natural distrust. In a famous old sporting 
book there is detailed a fabled account of a great battle between 
the Things of the Earth and the Things of the Air. Equally bitter, 
perhaps, would be a contest between the respective minions of Day 
and Night. There many enemies by instinct would be opposed, 
although there would also be some curious alliances. The cat 
would still contend with the dog, the wolf with the wild sheep, 
the owl with the magpie. Upon the other hand, the falcon would 
be arrayed, shoulder to shoulder, with the pigeon, the fox with the 
wild duck. One enters upon precarious ground, however, when 
attempting to introduce the fantastic element into Natural History. 
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A CORNISH LEGEND. 
BY JOHN LOCKETT. 


WHETHER it is permissible to include the fortunes of a man’s ghost 
in his biography is a nice question. But if they were to be omitted 
from the story of John Tregeagle it would hardly be worth a telling. 

In the popular mythology of Cornwall Tregeagle is a greater 
figure even than King Arthur. Although many events in the life 
of King Arthur are supposed to have taken place in Cornwall, 
several other counties and countries claim to be the scenes of his 
life. Tregeagle, on the other hand, was a ‘ proper Cornishman’ : 
he spent his life in Cornwall and his body lies buried at St. Breock, 
near Padstow. His story belongs to Cornwall and to no other 
place. This is probably one reason why he made a deeper impres- 
sion on the Cornishman’s mind than Arthur. 

Several districts in Cornwall claim association with him. But 
the high moorland near Bodmin is the true Tregeagle country. 
These desolate moors, which seem to roll on illimitably, are honey- 
combed with treacherous bogs, and the skyline is broken only by 
granite rocks of fantastic shapes and stone circles built by the 
ancient Britons. 

Dozemare Pool, which figures largely in the tales of Tregeagle, 
lies on the top of a hill in the southern half of the moors. One 
should walk round its shores to feel something of its mystery. 
From one side, glittering in the sun, with white gulls resting on its 
surface and wheeling overhead, it might well be the embodiment of 
all that is serene. But from the opposite shore the impression is 
one of water dark and deep. The sunlight does not seem to touch 
its surface and Brown Willy and Rough Tor, their rocky brows 
more often than not curtained in mist, cast gloomy shadows over 
the tarn. It is said that Arthur’s sword Excalibur lies hidden 
beneath its waters, and this is easy to believe, for Dozemare seems 
to brood over some secret hidden in its depths. 

The raising of Tregeagle’s ghost is explained in the following 
story. 

During the seventeenth century Tregeagle was a steward to the 
estate of Lanhydrock in South Cornwall, in which capacity he was 
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particularly rascally. After his death the lord of Lanhydrock was 
compelled to go to law about certain forgeries which the steward 
had committed. The case dragged on for months and never seemed 
to near a settlement. At last the defendant said he had one more 
witness to produce, and at his summons the ghost of John Tregeagle 
a 
nae not have been an every-day occurrence for a ghost to 
appear in a court of law even in those days, but the magistrate 
managed to face the situation calmly, and, assuming his most 
magisterial air, solemnly ordered the immediate removal of the 
ost. 
‘ The defendant was indignant and said it had been an exceed- 
ingly difficult task to call up his witness from the dead. He flatly 
refused to reverse the process and managed to slip away unseen 
never to be heard of again. Thus was the unfortunate ghost 
stranded in the world where he was destined to lead a restless and 
uncomfortable life. 

The people of Bodmin were unable to cope with him, so they 
sent him to the neighbouring moors where, they thought, he would 
be unlikely to disturb anyone. The Devil, discovering that one of 
his flock had escaped, was obliged to make the best of it and content 
himself with plaguing Tregeagle on earth. Even on the barren 
moor he found mischief to put into Tregeagle’s hands. He gave 
Tregeagle a leaky limpet shell with which to drain Dozemare Pool. 
The astonishing thing is that he succeeded so well that he almost 
flooded the village of St. Neot several miles away. The villagers, 
knowing that they were dealing ultimately with the Devil, were in 
despair ; but, placing unbounded faith in the local judiciary, asked 
the magistrate that Tregeagle might be sent elsewhere. 

Tregeagle himself was having a wretched time. Frequently he 
cast away his limpet shell and sat by the pool to lament his fate. 
But whenever the Devil found him idle the hell-hounds were let 
loose and Tregeagle set off howling across the moors towards Roche 
Rock, an isolated crag where the saints had erected a chapel then 
occupied by an aged hermit. He clambered up the rock, the hell- 
hounds breathing fire around his ankles, and scrambled into the 
chapel through one of the windows. There he was safe and his 
tormentors withdrew. But this happened so frequently that life 
was made intolerable for the hermit and he joined the people of St. 
Neot in their petition to the magistrate. 

The management of ghosts had never been part of the magis- 
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trate’s education. However, by some unexplained means he did 
move Tregeagle on, sending him first to Padstow and then to the 
Lizard where his task was to distribute the sand more evenly along 
the coast. But again the Devil discovered him and the hell-hounds 
ran between his legs and tripped him up. Tregeagle dropped his 
sacks of sand. Some of it fell near Helston and formed Looe bar 

which separates Looe Pool from thesea. Actually from the anglers’ — 
point of view this was a blessing in disguise, for Looe Pool abounds 
with trout as fine as may be found anywhere else in the Duchy. 

The rest of the sand fell into the Helford river estuary and from 
that day Helford ceased to be a port. The feelings of the seamen 
of Helford were never recorded. 

Once more Tregeagle was moved on to Land’s End, where he 
swept sand from cove to cove until he bolted back of his own accord 
to his old haunt on Bodmin Moor. There, beneath the surface of 
Dozemare, it is believed, he sits to this day spinning ropes of sand 
and adding up accounts which are always sixpence out. 

There are many other stories, but the best attested one which 
may throw some light on the real Tregeagle and the reason for his 
unpopularity is contained in two papers which have been found at 
Oxford. Here it is recorded that in 1646 a girl, Anne Jefferies, 
declared she would live from harvest-time to Christmas on food 
which the fairies would bring her. She also claimed to possess 
miraculous powers of healing. The news of her fast spread and 
she became very popular. John Tregeagle, a justice of the peace, 
took a dislike to the girl and found an excuse to put her in prison 
where she was given no food. In spite of this Anne lived. Tre- 
geagle then confined her in his own house and his treatment of her 
there may have been one of reasons of his unpopularity. 

But probably the main reason is a political one. It is said that 
Anne Jefferies prophesied the King would ‘ shortly enjoye his owne 
and be revenged of his enemys.’ Further prophecies were all in the 
Royalists’ favour and ‘strongly saucy against the Parliament.’ 

Tregeagle was afraid that her prophecies might stir the people 
to revolt unless she was suppressed. If this was so, the reason for 
Tregeagle’s unpopularity is obvious: he was a Roundhead living in 
Royalist Cornwall. 

This is a feasible story, but it seems hardly relevant to the other 
tales about Tregeagle. Happily most of us hold a sneaking belief 
in ghosts. Unless we keep some hold on the myths and legends 
which linger like shadows from less sophisticated times, the feeling 
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of excitement and awe which many experience on visiting such a 
spot as Bodmin Moor will be lost. To the uncompromising ration- 
alist, Dozemare Pool is merely a moorland tarn a quarter of a mile 
long and of no great depth. But to those who imagine that it is 
bottomless ; that a ghostly coach drawn by phantom horses rises 
out of its waters on Midsummer night ; that storms brew there and 
that it is the refuge of the unfortunate spirit of Tregeagle, Dozemare 
Pool is an object of wonder and fear. 

The natives of the moor still regard the footprints of their 
peaceful cattle on the shores of the pool as being the marks of the 
Devil’s cloven hoof. Many of the moorlanders dare not approach 
Dozemare after sunset. And on wild nights when the pool is 
lashed by the wind, and the driving rain and mist swirl around 
Brown Willy, those sturdy moorlanders sit in their lonely cottages 
listening to the baying of the hell-hounds and the shrieks of Tre- 


geagle mingling with the gale. 
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AU REVOIR. 


Sort round our cliff the night-winds croon ; 
The dark sea shimmers to the sky ; 
Look ! o’er the full face of the moon 
Light cloudy fleeces drifting fly. 
Much shall we each the other miss ! 
So now, my sweet, one parting kiss, 
A little kiss, like this—and this— 
And then—good-bye ! 
A rivederla, au revoir, 
Aufwiedersehen, bonsoir, bonsowr. 


‘May God be with you! ’—That, they tell, 
‘Good-bye!’ will mean, when read aright ; 
Near the same meaning has ‘ Farewell!’ ; 
‘ Adieu!’, as nearly—if not quite. 
All, all alike are sad to say: 
But, dearest heart, we must not stay, 
We may not stay—we must away: 
And so—good night ! 
A rivederla, au revoir, 
Aufwiedersehen, bonsoir, bonsoir. 


How many summers now have passed, 
I do not know, I cannot tell, 
Since that first night, when here you cast 
On me the witchery of your spell ; 
And whether love be weal or woe, 
I know not: only this I know, 
Just this I know—’tis hard to go— 
To say ‘ Farewell!’ 
A rivederla, au revoir, 
Aufwiedersehen, bonsoir—bonsoir ! 


C. H. Sr. L. Russe. 
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AN AMERICAN STUDENT IN HUXLEY’S 
LABORATORY. 
FROM THE LETTERS OF PROFESSOR W. B. SCOTT. 
BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 


[It was only very shortly before his death that Dr. Huxley finished 
this article, and it would appear to be the last undertaken by him. 
The Editor presents it with those sentimenis that will be shared by 
all but the very newest of CoRNHILL Readers.} 


In the summer of 1871, Professor T. H. Huxley, long hampered 
by lack of space at the Royal School of Mines in Jermyn Street, 
was enabled to set going the system of practical teaching in biology, 
based on laboratory work by the students, which was to revolu- 
tionise the methods of scientific instruction, involving as it did the 
verification of every fact by each student, a training in scientific 
method even more than in scientific fact. The Education Act of 
1870 contemplated some teaching of natural science in the popular 
schools ; the first necessity was to educate the teachers so that they 
might set about scientific instruction in the right way. Hence the 
course of thirty-six lectures to schoolmasters which Huxley gave the 
following year at the new science buildings in South Kensington, 
with younger men as his assistants who not only spread the teach- 
ing, but were themselves to win high scientific fame. Subsequently 
the whole of the science teaching was transferred from the Geo- 
logical Museum in Jermyn Street to South Kensington, forming 
the Royal College of Science. The training of teachers was estab- 
lished as part of the business of a Government Department. 
Before the ’seventies ran out a young American science student 
from Princeton University came over to continue his biological 
studies in England and Germany. This was William Berryman 
Scott, afterwards Professor of Geology and Palzontology in Prince- 
ton University, and in 1878 still under one-and-twenty. He has, 
to my great interest, put at my disposal an account of the two 
years he spent in Europe, and especially of his work under 
Huxley in London and under F. M. Balfour in Cambridge, where 
he was joined on the same quest by his close friend and fellow- 
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student, Henry Fairfield Osborn, himself later the distinguished 
Professor of Zoology at Columbia University, and President of 
the American Museum of Natural History. The latter, after his 
time at Cambridge, in his turn took Huxley’s course in 1879, and 
has given a description of it in his Impressions of Great Naturalists. 

As an instance of a wise American’s use of his fortune, it may 
be recalled that Mr. Osborn, senr., who greatly appreciated his 
son’s friend, made it possible for him to take this course in Eng- 
land, and indeed by careful management of his funds another in 
Germany also. At the same time Mr. Osborn insisted on preparing 
his own son for practical life by giving him a business training in 
his office before specialising on a scientific career. Hence another 
half-year or more passed before he allowed the younger Osborn to 
join his companion, and that only at the urgent advice of scientific 
friends in England. 

Professor Scott’s account of these years, taken from his Memorials 
for an Autobiography, is largely based on the letters written to the 
lady who afterwards became his wife ; but as they were not actually 
engaged, it was a correspondence ‘ tacitly putting me under bond 
to be entirely objective and keep my feelings and hopes strictly 
to myself,’ so that ‘my letters to her might as well have been 
written to one of my class-mates.’ Reading these letters anew 
with a critical eye after so many years, the writer of them is fain 
to confess that the whole story might have been written up later 
with much more brilliant effect; still, these simpler impressions 
have the advantage of being direct and unstudied records of the 
moment. Certainly that gives them especial value, and the reader 
to-day has not the consciousness of the writer, still aglow with the 
enduring enthusiasm of that wonderful time, that the written sheets 
(to use his own words) no longer shine with the unimaginable radi- 
ance of those two years, in many respects the most interesting, the 
most formative and the most significant of his life. 

The success of the venture was not due to any careful planning. 
In fact, the directions with which he started were entirely vague 
and unthought-out. 


‘My family and friends, including Drs. McCosh and Guyot, 
concurred in the plan that I should immediately go to England 
for at least a year, at the end of which time my Mother was to 
come over and join me, and then we should proceed to Germany 
for a continuation of my studies there. As I look back at that 
time, I am fairly aghast at the folly and muddleheadness of this 
whole scheme, and am completely at a loss to understand how 
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such able and practically sagacious men as my uncles and Dr. 
Guyot and Dr. McCosh, all of whom were deeply interested in my 
welfare, could have sanctioned anything so absurd. I, a boy of 
twenty, who had never in his life been away from home entirely 
on his own responsibility, was expected to start out with no definite 
destination, and no institution or teacher was selected in advance, 
nor were even the subjects of my studies agreed upon. I was 
practically told : ‘Go to England and study something with some- 
body ; and when you have done that, go on to Germany and study 
something else with some other body ” (in Dr. McCosh’s phrase). 
That this hare-brained scheme should actually have worked out so 
well, and that I should have gained such inestimable and life- 
long benefits from it, was due to no one’s wisdom or foresight, but 
to my extraordinary good fortune. All that I can claim for myself 
in this connection is that I recognised my opportunities when they 
presented themselves and promptly grasped them; but, for lack 
of any intelligent direction, I came near shipwreck at the very 
outset, not morally, of course, but professionally. 

‘ When the decision was reached that I should go to England 
without delay, I had a feverish week of preparation, one of the 
most important features of which was securing the necessary letters 
of introduction, letters which proved to be my salvation. Dr. 
Leidy was especially kind in giving me introductions to the scien- 
tific luminaries of London; Sir Richard Owen, Professor Huxley, 
Professor Flower, Professor Kitchen Parker, were the most im- 
portant. Dr. Fred Dennis, of New York, gave me a letter to 
Dr. J. G. Glover, one of the editors of the London Lancet, and this 
introduction proved to be one of most unusual importance, for 
Dr. and Mrs. Glover received me with the utmost kindness and hos- 
pitality, and their life-long friendship I have counted as one of the 
high privileges of my career. Another letter which led to very 
interesting and pleasant results was to Mr. John*Welch, then 
American Minister to England. . . . 

‘I sailed from New York on October 9th by the s.s. Jtaly of 
the long since defunct National Line, the steamers of which were 
mostly slovenly and rat-ridden, but they were cheap and they 
had a service direct to London. The surgeon of the Italy took 
much interest in my nebulous plans and gave me advice which, 
though well-meant, nearly started me on a false course. Nearly 
all the great vertebrate paleontologists, Clift, Owen, Huxley, in 
England, DeKay, Wistar, Harlan, Prout, Leidy, and Holmes in 
America, had begun their careers by studying medicine. I didn’t 
mean to go as far as that, but I did suppose that my first step 
ought to be a thorough grounding in human anatomy. The ship’s 
doctor thought so too, and advised me to enroll myself as a pupil 
of a teacher in Russell Square, Bloomsbury, who devoted himself 
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exclusively to instruction in anatomy. I took his advice, called 
upon the anatomist, and almost committed myself to joining his 
class. Fortunately, before I closed the bargain, I waited upon 
Huxley and presented Leidy’s letter of introduction. As soon as 
“the eminent man” (as we nicknamed him in the laboratory) 
learned what I was dimly striving after, he promptly made up 
my mind for me, and said: “ What you ought and need to do is 
come here and take my course in the Royal College of Science.” 
This I had the good sense to do, and then my troubles were over, 
for I had put myself into thoroughly competent hands and every 
step in my European education was taken in accordance with 
Huxley’s advice.’ 


Dr. Scott tells with surprised amusement how he went to dine 
with the ‘ terribly swell friends ’ of a Lieutenant R.N. who chummed 
up with him during the thirteen days’ voyage, and he mentioned 
the name of Professor Huxley. They seemed vaguely to remember 
having heard of him, and one of them said (for dear, good people 
as his hosts were, he discovered later that they gathered Philistines 
and social climbers about them): ‘Oh yes! that’s the man who 
rides in the Park, carrying an umbrella over his head.’ It was, 
he notes, ‘like the talk in Henry James’ International Episode.’ 

However, before November 25, he writes : 


‘I have settled down to work and anticipate a great deal of 
enjoyment in my winter’s study. I am a member of the class in 
Biology at the South Kensington Museum. Every morning from 
ten to half-past eleven Huxley lectures to us, and then we go into 
the laboratory and dissect and work away upon the animal or 
plant he has been lecturing upon, until half-past four in the after- 
noon. Then I take a walk, get my dinner, and either go somewheres 
with Davies, or else work up some Geology or some book on the 
day’s study. So you see, I am already very busy and can scarcely 
find time to turn around.’... 


Further impressions of his new contacts with English life are 
given in a letter of November 3, 1878. 


‘It is strange what a terrible antagonism socially there is in 
England between the Churchmen and the Dissenters. I had no 
conception of it before, but at Mr. Y——’s dinner-table last Monday 
evening, all the gentlemen agreed that the cause of the sympathy 
of the aristocracy and upper classes in England for the South in 
our civil war, was that the Congregationalists (whom they especially 
hate) had espoused the side of the North. This explains what to 
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me had always been the greatest puzzle, why England, who had 
always prided herself upon being the nation of perfect freedom, etc., 
should have sympathised with the slaveholders. Two things, when 
taken into account, make the whole thing clear: (1) they didn’t 
understand the situation, (2) they hated the Dissenters. Their 
ignorance about America, our institutions, laws, and society is 
something ludicrous, and yet upon the whole they like us. In 
many things we have a vast deal to learn from them... . Last 
evening I spent very delightfully with Kitchen Parker and one or 
two more eminent scientific men. The conversation was, of course, 
chiefly about science, but interspersed with jokes and some capital 
stories. It seems so funny to be actually talking face to face with 
these men whom I have known so long through their books and 
who are the acknowledged leaders of the world of science, to have 
Huxley lay his hand on my shoulder and chat familiarly with me 
—it seems almost like a dream. Huxley is one of the jolliest men 
I ever knew, and writes the funniest and brightest letters. Parker 
showed me (or rather read me, for I could not decipher the hiero- 
glyphics) one last night... . They asked me all sorts of questions 
about the West and the fossils and all that, which I answered to 
the best of my ability, and altogether I had a very delightful 


evening... . 
And a week later: 


‘On Wednesday evening, at Professor Judd’s invitation, I 
attended the meeting of the Geological Society, which I thoroughly 
enjoyed, both on account of the exceedingly interesting papers 
which were read, and on account of the men of world-wide fame, 
whom I saw and even met after the meeting, as we partook of 
coffee and cake in the Society dining-room. But I was very much 
surprised at the acrimony and personality of the discussions. 
Nearly every one who spoke called his predecessor all kinds of 
bad names, couched in rather polite language. For example, when 
one gentleman wished to call another a liar, he said that his friend, 
Prof. So-and-so, had been carried away by the well-known exuber- 
ance of his imagination, and a lot more like it. Well, you know 
what Bret Harte says about the impropriety of one “ scientific gent 
calling another an ass,” and I was correspondingly displeased. I 
met Professor Owen in the afternoon and again yesterday, and was 
delighted with him. He is a grand old man and one of the greatest 
naturalists that ever lived. You can’t imagine how pleased I was 
with his kindness and familiarity. I tell you, I always hold my 
head high when I come out from an interview with one of these 
men. And yet you needn’t be afraid that they'll make me too 
vain, for they are my despair, when I think what a vast gulf lies 
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between us, and realise that the closest work of a whole lifetime 
won’t make up the difference.’ 


November 24, 1878: 


‘Portions of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings I 
spent at the Zoological, Geological, and Royal Societies respectively, 
all of which I enjoyed immensely, as I make a number of new 
acquaintances every time I go to one of these places. Every one 
of these big scientific societies is enormously rich, and they are 
lodged in splendid buildings, with fine libraries, etc. After every 
meeting a supper is brought in and we fare sumptuously. If a 
fellow should go systematically to work and get enough invitations, 
he could get a good supper pretty nearly every night. In fact, 
Dr. Woodward told me of an old luffer who lost his money and 
did just that very thing. I am thinking about adopting the plan 
myself. 

‘I heard a good thing at the Royal Society the other night: 
Professor Owen has a very sweet, affable smile, but at the same 
time is a very good hater and can be very venomous, when he 
likes, and so some clever lady said his smile ought to be called 
a sugar of lead smile. It is very funny, but Owen has caught the 
trick from his father-in-law, Dr. Clift, whose portrait I saw at the 
Royal Society rooms. And if the portrait is a good one, the re- 
semblance between the two is something very remarkable. . . 

‘ Something in one of Professor Huxley’s lectures struck me very 
much the other morning, as showing how, every now and then, 
Science rewards those who pursue her for her own sake with some 
discovery of immense practical value. Perhaps you remember that 
Bacon said that the value of a science was to be tested by its practical 
results ;—not that they are the object, but the measure. What 
Huxley spoke of was the fact that the study of minute plants and 
animals was bringing out some facts which would be of incalculable 
value in medicine and also in agriculture. Now if the study of 
these organisms had not been taken up from a desire to get at 
truth for its own sake, the discoveries would never have been made, 
for who would have imagined that many epidemic fevers were 
caused by minute fungi, not more than 1/40,000 of an inch long ? 
Results of this kind are continually flowing from the study of pure 
science. 

‘That idea of my going to India is beginning to assume con- 
siderable importance. Nearly everybody assures me that I can 
get the place, and then I shall have a glorious field for scientific 
research, and with no competitors; but then Prof. Huxley tells 
me that I must not think of going there for only a short time, 
but, if I go, it must be for a life-time, for a sojourn of only four 
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or five years would be unjust both to the Survey and myself, and 
therefore I must choose between America and India. (It was in 
this conversation that Huxley got off the aphorism, which you 
have all heard me quote innumerable times : “ All human questions 
resolve themselves ultimately into questions of finance ; how much 
longer can you hold out in London ?”)’ 


December 1, 1878: 


‘, . . We have no lecture to-morrow, as one Thomas Huxley 
has been summoned on a special jury. That eminent man, as we 
call him, is much disgusted thereat. I am not, as it gives me a 
little breathing space to do something I have been trying to accom- 
plish for weeks past. The eminent man occasionally says very 
funny things in his lectures ; for instance, he spoke Friday of water 
snails which had attained a green old age and went on giving a 
romance about them, without moving a muscle, while the class 
was in fits of laughter.’ 


There was comfort for an exile in eating his Thanksgiving Dinner 
with the American Minister, Mr. Welch, whose daughter had had 
such amusing though vain efforts to find the appropriate cran- 
berriesin London. To this the letter of December 1 adds the further 
friendliness at a Harrow dinner-party of finding the best American 
literature ‘ as much read in England as with us’ ; the humorists being 
especially popular: ‘ Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and Hans Breit- 
mann are continually on their tongues, and divide the honours with 
the author of Alice in Wonderland.’ 

A still greater mark of English friendliness and personal apprecia- 
tion follows in the Christmas letter, written after experience of a 
pea-soup fog had given point to the story of the man who was 
slating a roof in the fog and went on and slated a hundred feet of 
the fog before he found it out. 


‘London, Dec. 25, 1878. 

‘Since I last wrote you I have been flying around in my usual 
fashion, but inasmuch as we have had vacation for the last three 
or four days, my orbit has changed to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Great Russell Street, where are situated respectively the Royal 
- College of Surgeons and the British Museum. ... Last Thursday 
evening I went to the Royal Society and, as usual, met a number 
of celebrated men; and, also as usual, drank so much coffee that 
I couldn’t get to sleep for hours. The Royal Society coffee is 
something wonderful, by far the best of any place I know in London, 
and as I am inordinately fond of coffee—why, it is needless to add 
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anything further on the subject. While there I had paid to me 
what every one says is an honour of the very first water. Huxley 
came up to me and, catching hold of my arm, said: “ What are 
you going to do with yourself on New Year’s day?” “ Nothing 
whatever that I know of, sir.” ‘“ Well, then, come and dine with 
me, won’t you?” You could have knocked me down with a 
feather, I was so surprised, as Huxley almost never takes any one 
to his house. This verbal invitation was followed up the next 
day by a very kind note, in which he said: ‘‘If you will come, 
we will try and make you forget that you are among strangers.” 


I am told that the eminent man’s daughters (of which he has five) - 


are very pretty and wonderfully attractive, and so I am delighted 
to get the chance of going to the house, independently of the eminent 
man himself. The girls can’t get their beauty from their pa, as 
he is very plain, but still his face is a strong, fine one.’ 


To continue in Professor Scott’s words: 


_  * As set forth in the letters, Huxley lectured to us every week- 
day for about an hour and a half, giving us the very best class-room 
lectures I ever heard from any one; the beautiful English style 
for which his writings were famed, was equally displayed in these 
lectures, which were delivered with the greatest ease and fluency. 
He always spoke to us without notes, but it was his practice to 
write his lectures. I do not know how fully. Near the end of the 
course, when he felt crowded for time and was making the lectures 
longer and longer, he asked me once if I were in the habit of making 
a “fair copy ” of my notes, and when I replied that such was my 
custom, he said: “I wish you would let me see them; I haven’t 
written these last few lectures, and I should like to see what I have 
been saying.” The enormity of the compliment left me gasping 
for breath. Those notes, with corrections and additions in Huxley’s 
own hand, are among my most cherished treasures. Though I had 
never learned any kind of stenography, I had devised a system of 
abbreviations, during my years of note-taking at Princeton, which, 
in combination with a good memory, enabled me to get nearly the 
whole of a lecture, if I wrote out the “fair copy” promptly. In 
the case of the South Kensington lectures, I used to cover the four 
sides of a small sheet of note-paper with minute symbols, and these, 
when written out and supplemented from memory, would make 
15 or 20 pages. I filled eight note-books of uniform size and, in 
Heidelberg, I had them bound in two fat volumes. The remainder 
of the day, save for the luncheon hour, was devoted to work in the 
laboratory, where we dissected and made drawings of the animal 
or plant with which the lecture had dealt, and here I may say that 
Huxley was the only lecturer I ever knew who could give me a 
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fairly accurate conception of a creature that I had never seen, so 
that when I came to study it in the laboratory, it already seemed 
familiar. In part this was due to his skill as a blackboard draughts- 
man, but chiefly, I think, to his unusual power of vivid description. 
At irregular and unexpected intervals, the eminent man made a 
tour of the laboratory, stopping at every man’s table, examining 
and criticising his drawings, and giving him a chance to put 
questions. In all respects, it was an admirable course and, through 
Martin, of Johns Hopkins, it became the model for biological 
teaching in this country. 

‘The class seemed hardly worthy of the teachers, being mostly 
made up of young men who were going in for the certificates of 
science-teachers in Board Schools; to the best of my knowledge, 
there were only two men in the class who afterwards distinguished 
themselves, F. E. Beddard, F.R.S., who has long been the prosector 
of the Zoological Society, and A. G. Bourne, of University College, 
London. By degrees my anti-evolutionary beliefs seemed to drop 
away from me; no one argued on the subject, but every one took 
evolution so completely for granted, it was so obviously the best 
and most probable explanation of the facts of nature, that, before 
I was well aware of it, I had become a fully convinced evolutionist 
and, needless to say, have remained even such an one until this 
day. 
% It was not only Huxley’s great reputation that made his 
students revere him; one could not be in daily contact with him 
and fail to recognise that his was one of the powerful intellects 
and directing minds of his time... . 

‘On Saturday afternoons and on holidays I worked, for the 
most part, at the British Museum, all of which was still in the 
buildings in Gt. Russell Street ; the natural history departments 
had not yet moved to South Kensington. The head of this section 
was Professor Owen, and the Keeper of the Geological Department 
was Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., to both of whom I had letters. 
I soon found that I had stepped into a British version of the Marsh- 
Cope controversy ; the Owen-Huxley feud was carried on in much 
the same spirit, though in somewhat more decorous form. Owen 
had espoused the anti-Darwinian side of the great debate, and he 
was extremely jealous of Huxley’s rising reputation, for he had so 
long had the field of comparative anatomy and vertebrate paleon- 
tology to himself, that he could ill brook a rival. Consequently, 
there had been many clashes between them and much hard feeling 
on both sides. On one occasion Huxley had said, in referring to 
Owen’s views: “ Oh! why slay the thrice slain?’ Owen took the 
first chance that offered to retaliate, and the following version of 
his remarks is the one that Kitchen Parker gave me. It was in a 
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public address and, if my memory does not mislead me, it was in 
reply to a toast at a public dinner: “There once was a great 
and beneficent giant, who harmed no one and did much aoe 
And there was a little man, a very little man, ‘who was filled with 
bitter envy of the giant and sought to do him harm, but could 
not, because he was so little. While he was pondering some way 
to injure or destroy the giant, he heard a voice from heaven, saying 
‘Slay,’ and again ‘Slay,’ and a third time ‘Slay.’ Gentlemen, I 
still live.” This tale sufficiently illustrates the feeling between the 
two men, though each of them, in my hearing at least, never referred 
to the other save in courteous terms. Owen was already an old 
man (he was born in 1804) and stood in a very pathetic and isolated 
position ; his friends and partisans were nearly all dead and the 
younger generation had turned away from him and, among the 
men whom I met in London, there was not one who was not on 
Huxley’s side of the controversy. Yet Owen was incontestably a 
great man and, as my letters show, he made a profound impression 
upon me, who had long been familiar with his work.’ 


The letters now take up the story of 1879: 


‘London, Jan. 7, 1879. 

‘My letter of last week did not contain the account of the 
greatest event of my London experience—i.e. my dinner with 
Huxley. When I arrived, I found quite a large and distinguished 
company assembled, among whom were Tyndall, Smalley, Lecky 
the historian, Riviere the artist, and a host of others. I was 
condemned to take down a horrid old German woman, who was 
as disagreeable as could be, but I believe she was somebody remark- 
able and so I had to be content. Huxley’s daughters are lovely. 
He has five or six of all ages and complexions, so that ail tastes 
are suited. Two or three of them are remarkably pretty; they 
are all artistic, and they all play and sing and, when two or three 
of them sing a glee together, the effect is charming. On the whole, 
they are the most attractive girls I have seen in a long time. 

‘, .. Did you ever see a picture by Millais called “No” ? 
Well, I was talking to Mrs. Huxley, when a young lady came into 
the room who at once attracted my attention, and I said: “ Don’t 
you think that girl looks like Millais’ ‘No’?” “Why, how 
funny ! that is Millais’ ‘No.’ Let me introduce you.” And she 
then presented me to Miss Dolly Tennant [who afterwards married 
Sir Henry Stanley and is a sister of Mrs. F. W. H. Myers], an 
exceedingly pretty and clever girl, who is herself an artist. 

I enjoyed a brief, but very pleasant chat with her. Professor ‘and 
Mrs. Huxley were very kind and said that they should be at home 
to me any Sunday evening... . 
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‘Our South Kensington work recommenced yesterday, and - 
am pegging away for dear life, for “the eminent man’ 
to keep us all very busy. My epistles will have to sink back into 
their usual condition of being “ dull, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
I spent last evening with Kitchen Parker, Marshall, and Carpenter, 
quietly, but none the less pleasantly. Carpenter I had never met 
before and I was agreeably disappointed in him, as I had heard 
that he wasn’t at all nice. I, on the contrary, thought he was 
very nice.’ 

‘London, Feb. 4th, 1879. 

‘I was obliged to omit my usual letter last week for lack of 
an opportunity to write it. Positively, it seems to me that I get 
busier every week, and soon I shall have to sit up all night to 
accomplish [my writing]. As we are drawing near to the end of 
the course, Huxley is crowding more and more into the lectures 
(he went on for an hour and three-quarters this morning) and, of 
course, it takes more time in the evening to write out the notes. 
I am writing this letter in the South Kensington Library, while 
the pages of my note-book are drying ; first, a page of fishes, and 
then a page to you. This is about the only way in which I can 
get through with it, and so, if you chance to meet some stray 
observation upon comparative anatomy, you may know the reason 
of it. 

“The evening of Sunday before last I went and paid my long 
overdue call upon the Huxleys ; I ought not to have left it so long, 
but they live so far out of the way, that it requires considerable 
heroism to make the pilgrimage. Finally, however, I did pluck 
up courage. I found the room full of people constantly coming 
and going, but, none the less, I managed to see a good deal of the 
young ladies and even talked to three at a time. The eminent 
man himself was very affable and agreeable, as he always is in 
his own house.’ 


Leaving the letters, Professor Scott’s narrative continues : 


‘ When the lectures in our course had been finished, there was 
a period of review in the laboratory, followed by an examination. 
I called on Huxley in his private office and asked him whether he 
would advise me to take the examination. Emphatically he replied 
“No! don’t waste your time that way. Examinations are not 
meant for people like you, serious students, who know just what 
they want.” I then consulted him about going to Cambridge, to 
work with Foster and Balfour and he heartily approved of this 
plan. I next asked his advice as to where I should spend my — 
year in Germany (I cannot be sure that this question was dealt 
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with at this particular interview, but that is immaterial). Without 
a moment’s hesitation he replied: “Go to Heidelberg and study 
with Gegenbaur; he stands head and shoulders above every one 
else in Germany.” I have great reason to be thankful that I 
accepted and followed this advice, for innumerable benefits, both 
of instruction and of happiness flowed inevitably from my decision. 
As nearly two months were to pass before it would be of advantage 
for me to proceed to Cambridge, I arranged with Tom Parker and 
his younger brother, W. Newton, who had been teaching at the 
University College of Wales, to take up the study of the embryology 
of the chick, using as a guide Foster and Balfour’s text-book on 
that subject. For all three of us, embryology was virgin territory 
and we were eager to enter it, for, at that period and for many years 
later, embryology was the iron-handed dictator of all the biological 
sciences and no one who was ignorant of it could rightfully call 
himself a biologist. As this opportunity to work in Huxley’s 
laboratory and with the aid of his staff secured to me unusually 
favourable conditions, I wrote to Harry [Osborn], urging him to 
come out and join me.’ 

But parental plans still blocked the way ; it was some months 
before Mr. Osborn was persuaded to relax the embargo. 

The embryological work demanded a supply of frogs and spawn 
and tadpoles: hence the following scene (date, March 9, 1879) : 


‘. . . Tuesday, young Parker (brother of our demonstrator) and 
I went down to Wandsworth Common, to catch some frogs. It 
was a cool, bright day and the air was delicious. We paddled 
about through the mud and waded through the ponds like a pair 
of small-sized schoolboys, ail of which was intensely enjoyable. 
Partly because it brought back very vividly to me “the days of 
my youth’s golden dream,” and partly because it was a real English 
common, such as we read of in every book, which abounded with 
things of interest to an American, but are lost on an Englishman, 
who had seen them all his life. For example, I need not tell you 
with what interest I saw for the first time the gorse, or planta 
genista, which is almost a weed here, but which we never see at 
home. ... The day before this excursion, the eminent man met 
me on the stairs of the Museum and told me he was going to lecture 
on Friday evening at the Royal Institution and, if I would like to 
go, he would give me a ticket, saying, as he handed it to me: “ You 
needn’t listen to the lecture, but you ought to see the people ; it’s 
one of the sights of London.” It is, indeed, the swell thing to attend 
these Friday evening lectures. The doors open at eight and ten 
minutes before the opening an immense crowd is collected at the 
door and by half-past there isn’t a seat to be had for love or money. 
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I was very much interested in watching that most aristocratic 
crowd, as they pushed and hauled and yelled, behaving very much 
like the audience of a threepenny music hall. When seated, they 
made a fine show, as most gentlemen and all ladies came in evening 
dress. The Institution was of the greater interest to me, as it was 
the place where Sir Humphry Davy and, after him, Faraday used 
to lecture, and it still remains as it was in their day. The lecture, 
I am sorry to say, was far below Huxley’s usual standard. (I 
think you will allow that I have had capital opportunities for 
judging what that standard is.) Parker told me it was the second 
worst lecture he ever heard him deliver. He was, however, enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

‘I must have taken Huxley’s advice and not listened to the 
lecture, for I can remember nothing about it, except my disappoint- 


‘ment with it.’... 


It was perhaps not unnatural that this rather metaphysical 
lecture, ‘ On Sensation and the Unity of Structure of the Sensiferous 
Organs ’ (reprinted in the sixth volume of Collected Essays), should 
have proved disappointing to hearers who were acquainted with 
the successive physical processes involved, but had never sat down 
to analyse the usual ‘ commonsense ’ view of the nature of sensation 
itself. Unlike the lectures to which they were accustomed, analysis 


here led to no brilliant generalisation, no fresh advancement of 
knowledge except the philosophic wisdom that knows the limits of 
its own knowledge. Science maps out each step on the road from 
the thing felt to the brain that feels; but of the transformation 
of this physical impulse into consciousness it is ignorant, and 
the rival theories that profess to explain it carry no proof with 
them. 

It is pleasing to read under date of March 20, 1879, of the instant 
welcome given to the young American by each scientific circle he 
entered. Making his preliminary visit to Cambridge in mid-March, 
he missed his train, thanks to delay on the ‘ miserable Underground ’ 
on his way to King’s Cross, and arrived too late to catch Dr. Michael 
Foster, the only man he knew in the place. 


‘ As I had never been there before and knew nothing about it, 
I made the cabby take me to an hotel and then set out for Trinity 
College, in the faint hope that Foster might have mentioned me 
to his colleague Balfour. This, to my great joy, I found to be the 
case and I met with a most kind and courteous reception. Balfour 
took me all over the place, showed me all the sights and introduced 
me to all the swells. As usual, everybody treated me with marked 
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attention, my nationality being an almost sure passport to favour 
here.’ ... 


It does not fall within the scope of this paper to tell more fully 
of Dr. Scott’s work at Cambridge and the lasting friendships he 
made there—nor his deep admiration for the young biologist, Francis 
Maitland Balfour—most brilliant member of a brilliant family— 
who impressed him as the most striking character he had ever 
met, all the more, perhaps, for being so near to his own age, indeed 
but eight-and-twenty. Balfour was the man whom Huxley had 
marked out to be his successor and the continuator of his work ; 
but only three years later he was killed in a daring climb on the 
Aiguille Blanche des Pétérets, and his untimely death left a void 
never filled. Huxley spoke of his loss in Milton’s words: 


‘ Young Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime ; 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.’ 


In conclusion, quotation may be made from a letter of June 15, 
1879, while Dr. Scott was still at Cambridge. It describes the 
scene in the Senate House when Huxley received his LL.D., and 
a final meeting with ‘the eminent man’. 


‘Last week . .. was a memorable one in many ways. On 
Tuesday, we were lucky enough to get tickets for the degree giving 
in the Senate House. This conferring of honorary degrees takes 
place only once in four or five years and so we have hit just the 
right year to come to Cambridge. A great crowd of swells was 
there to be decorated, the floor was crowded with ladies and visitors 
and the galleries with undergraduates. The latter were very noisy 
and unruly and behaved in a way which, if it had happened in 
Princeton, would have (been) stigmatised as most frightfully dis- 
graceful. Everyone here, however, was remarking upon the fact 
that they (the undergraduates) behaved unusually well! At 12 M. 
the great procession entered, the Vice-Chancellor, headed by the 
Esquire Bedells carrying silver pokers, the Proctors and then the 
candidates for the degrees, all in the doctor’s scarlet gown, making 
a very brilliant line. After all was quiet, the public orator took 
his position about twenty feet in front of the Vice and then one 
of the Esquire Bedells led up to him one of the candidates, whom 
he introduced in a long Latin speech, led him to the Vice, who 
took his hand, mumbled some Latin to him and then he sat down 
a full-fledged doctor. (On reading the above sentence, I find it is 
a most dreadful mix of pronouns, etc., and an example in every 
way of what a sentence should not be, but I hope you will be able 
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to decipher it.) The most celebrated of the new doctors are Huxley, 
Spottiswoode, Pres. of the Royal Society; Chief Justice Grove, 
Robert Browning, Sir Frederick Leighton, Pres. of the Royal 
Academy ; Stubbs, the historian ; Bond, the librarian of the British 
Museum, and a host of minor lights. Huxley was evidently the 
favourite of the galleries, as he (was) greeted with thunders, which 
kept up continuously for five or ten minutes. Browning, I think, 
came in for the second place. While the public orator was intro- 
ducing the latter, he made use of the phrase “in calorem,” when 
suddenly an undergraduate shouted out: ‘“‘ Oh! for Heaven’s sake 
don’t make him any hotter, don’t you see he’s Browning already ? ” 
This, of course, brought down the house and, I think, was rather 
neat, don’t you? +When Spottiswoode was led out, some one yelled : 
“ Name this child,” which also produced a good deal of laughter 
on account of its absurdity, Spottiswoode being a splendid looking 
man, over six feet in height... . 

‘I was to have been asked to lunch with the Huxleys in Prof. 
Hughes’ rooms, but unfortunately, Dr. Foster, to whom the invita- 
tion was intrusted, could not find me. So, to make amends for 
this, he asked me to go over and breakfast with them at his house 
in Shelford, the next morning. In a rash moment I consented and 
so had to awake at the vile hour of half-past seven and travel in 
a rattling train over to the village of Shelford. I was not sorry 
when I got there, however, for we had a jolly good time and I had 
a long conversation with the “eminent man” upon my plans and 
prospects for next year. 

‘This talk took place while we were walking around the yard 
in front of the Fosters’ house, and the little fox-terrier kept rush- 
ing and barking at every one who approached the gate. Huxley 
watched him for some time and then, turning to me, said: “ That 
is only an official bark ; it has no real significance.” He wanted 
me to continue my work in London for some time longer, but I 
explained to him that that would not be practicable. He also 
told me that he intended to send his son to Oxford and, when I 
expressed some surprise that he did not prefer Cambridge, he said : 
“T have always had a great affection for Oxford.” He wound up 
by saying that he had heard good accounts of both Osborn and 


myself.’ 
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THE PRINCE OF PEGU. 
BY VIOLET CAMPBELL. 


AmrrreH! my daughter! Put down the man-child. Give not 
thyself for ever to the braying of the male! Men are without doubt 
the rulers of fortune, let them then learn early to govern it for 
themselves. We, who are not, like the women of Hind, timid and 
fearful and doomed to perpetual purdah, we of the Mranma are 
slaves of no man, save only of our own hearts and wills. Yet even 
in this our liberty lie temptation and danger. For to give thyself 
to the cause of men, what avails it ? 

See, the waters of Brahmaputra are tinged already with the 
colours of sunset. Ere throng home the teak-bearers, the carvers, 
the cane-cutters, the fishermen’s dhows darkening the edge of the 
sky, learn from me the folly of too much attention to the troubles 
of our lords: hear from my lips the story of Pegu Min, exiled for 
ever from the Kingdom of Ava, and of the lady Pan Thla Ma. 

Before I was born, my daughter, lived Pegu Min, Monarch with 
the Golden Feet, King of the White Elephants, and Progenitor of 
the Sunrise. Every one of his seventeen titles of excellence was 
addressed to him daily when he dwelt with all his court at Ummera- 
poora. Hardly King Thebaw himself, with his Queen Supya-lat, 
held more state than the Prince of Pegu. From the Saluen west- 
wards to the Bengal Bay extended his territories, watered eternally 
by the limbs of the mighty Irrawaddy: the sun himself saw no 
richer lands than those of the King of the Taleins : from the heights 
of the air to the middle earth his splendour shone upon creation. 

That was before he quarrelled with the British Raj. Small 
wars there were, and small wars. The whole land of Mranma battled 
and bit like an ant under the paw of a tiger. The tiger picked 
up the ant and threw it where it could not hurt him. The soldiers 
of the white king entered from the south, and, peacefully and without 
bloodshed capturing the maritime provinces, advanced upon Pegu, 
seized the throne, scattered the courtiers, deposed the Prince, and 
conveyed him with ceremony to a locality whence his influence 
was as a grain of sand. 

Here he lived in banishment on a small isle of the islands of 
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Nicobar. Here she lived for years, freed from obligations, wars, 
mutinies, treasons and government. Here he forgot his people, 
forgot his kingdom. Peace he had: his comfort, too, was secured. 
His greed of pomp turned now to petty dominations, and indul- 
gence: his stomach claimed him ever more: he had his favourite 
foods, his wines, his musicians, his jewels. Sometimes he loved 
to hold, within the palace, dramatic spectacles, with declamation 
and dancing: or sometimes idly to turn the thin ivory leaves, 
edged with gilt, of some favourite book. If any plot were raised 
on the mainland to restore him to his kingdom it reached him not : 
he heard only the wash of the salt sea on the little shores of his 
island. 

Some emblems of state were left to him. The Court jewels he 
retained, the sacred images of Buddha, the gongs of orthodoxy ; 
and with these a sufficiency of attendants, and some inmates of 
his zenana. 

One wife and one mistress was the allowance made by the 
beneficence of the British Raj. These ladies, taking their exile in 
as good part as their characters permitted, dwelt in their own 
apartments with their personal retinue. The latter, being mostly 
persons of lowly order, were permitted occasionally to travel with 
a pass to visit their relatives on the mainland. Among them was 
a girl-child of ten years. 

Hers was the duty to serve both queens: to be present at the 
robing and disrobing: to uphold, at the conventional dressing of 
hair, the mirror whose frame was an ivory serpent with ruby eyes : 
and, in the hours of heat, with the fan of peacocks’ tails, to fan 
the Prince of Pegu. 

Ohé, that wafter of breezes! Its centre was a moon of looking- 
glasses divided into small pieces and fitted together : then was the 
stiffening of gilded clay, crusted with bright stones: from whose 
edge, after a band of breast-plumage of emerald and bronze, rayed 
the peacocks’ feathers, row upon row, the coloured eyes laid on 
the quills of the row behind, till at last the fine green tendrils sprayed 
out upon the air. The handle of the fan was gilded too, and slender 
as the horn of an antelope, and chased with patterns of pleasure 
and fortune: at the end, for balance, a great ruby was stuck in the 
gold: cold and warm it was at the same time, like a peahen’s egg. 
Ohé, that was the fan of the Prince of Pegu! Many an hour it 
moved the hot salt air coming in from the ocean over the head of 
the Lord of Delight. 
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Other treasures, also, had the Lord of Delight. Strands of 
pearls for the neck from which dropped living gems giving the 
appearance of sunshine: rings for the thumbs and for the big-toes 
fashioned from stones as huge as the seed of the mango: earrings 
whose weight pulled down to the shoulders the fortunate ears of 
the wearer. There was the circlet of dragons each with its tail in 
its pursuer’s mouth, these were of gold with eyes and wings of 
jewels: of gold, too, the necklace of fourteen peacocks entwined 
and slung together with fine golden chains. So soft, for so pure, 
was this metal that the beaks of the birds and their claws and the 
raised pattern of the scales were worn down by the mere weight of 
their resting on the skin. There were emeralds the colour of the 
pool beneath the peepul-tree: sapphires from the hill-mines as 
blue as the depth of the ocean: the sacred topaz as large as the 
full moon in the sky of the rice harvest: pearls smooth as the 
elbows of children! The golden ankus for the king’s elephant: 
the golden umbrella of the ceremonial adoration : the golden shoes 
for the putting-on of Peace. These were the treasures of the Prince 
of Pegu. 

Solaced, then, in his retirement by these possessions, and walking 
in contentment one early morning in the palace grounds, the Prince 
perceived to his astonishment a palm-leaf detach itself from a 
climbing bougainvillea and float down through the air towards 
him. It landed full upon his forehead as he looked up. A large 
palm-leaf, on which words were inscribed with an iron style, after 
the manner of the common people. With bewilderment the Prince 
read them. ‘ Disguised as Tlo Bong a stranger will visit the new 
moon.’—What monkey, or what watcher from the clouds, had so 
directed the leaf? Or was it perhaps the winds of chance ? 

Nevertheless, the night of the new moon seemed long in coming. 
About two hours after the evening meal Tlo Bong, the queen’s 
servant, was observed salaaming in the outer verandah. He 
entered, disguised but recognisable. Controlling his transports 
at the sight of his old master the man began to speak in a low voice 
and with veiled words—hints, promises, plots. The Prince’s eyes 
brightened as he believed he understood the indication of smuggled 
delicacies sent by friends from the mainland: aaaah, the sweet 
doves’ livers, boiled in honey, the rich land-crabs, the succulent 
prawns from the estuary! perhaps a handful of opium brought 
from China along the Irrawaddy! ... Finally he began to under- 
stand he was being offered a means of escape. 
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‘Watch,’ said the old courtier in parting, ‘and be ready, the 
night of the full moon \’ 

And now had arrived the night of the full moon. On his cushions 
reclined Pegu Min : his fingers, his toes, his ears sparkled in coloured 
points : his silk cap embroidered as befitted his rank was embellished 
with jewels : on his vast stomach beneath the long robe of flowered 
velvet they winked and glittered. Both his hands and his face 
were painted. Thus, chewing betel, or smoking a cheroot, he sat 
in his sea-chamber gazing with his stare of vacancy into the night 
of ebony and silver. The young maid stood behind him waving 
the fan. 

Thd evening feast had been long, and thirst-provoking. The 
sherbet with even unusual eagerness had been drunk by the lord : 
and after him by the ladies. Then a drowsiness had fallen upon 
them all: the maid, who had drunk nothing, observed it. The 
Prince himself, now, puffed languidly. His fat brow was puckered 
and troubled ; yet a smile ever lightened it, swiftly come and gone, 
raising the round cheeks. 

Let us, without ceremony, peer into the mind of Pegu Min. 
To-night, the night of the full moon, he was thinking: to-night the 
boat, the promised htlé, would carry him to freedom. To rule his 
province again, ah, that would be good! To ride in the golden 
chariot, to surmount the divine elephant beneath the sacred 
umbrella, to hear the awed plaudits of the people before their 
master, the Lord of the Sun !—All was propitious. The palace 
was deserted. That very afternoon the major-domo and the 
steward appointed by the Raj had departed to the larger island 
for the weekly stock of provisions : the Hindoo servants had retired 
long since to their abodes: from the Ladies’ quarters stole neither 
light nor sound. His own preparations were complete : his portable 
valuables neatly at hand: his fur coat against the cold of the 
journey : as for his women—pah, they could look after themselves ! 
The British did not make war on women. And doubtless, when 
he was established and sent back for his treasures he could have 
them fetched over !—Meanwhile nothing remained but to wait and 
wake. ... Strange! mused Pegu Min, to have his escape aided 
by a maiden: Pan Thla Ma they called her, Beautiful Flower ; 
daughter of a royalist family, brought forward now by his 
rescuers to prove their sincerity and to assist their disguise. He 
remembered her mother: they had*been playmates in his far-away 
childhood. . . . 
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‘I must keep awake!’ thought Pegu Min. The maid fanned 
him as before. Thoughts of the high-born lady tickled his vanity. 
A little sentiment stirred his heart. The lyre rested beside him. 
Twang ! twung / was the sound of the struck chords. Sleepily, and 
to keep away his sleep, he began singing. 

‘ Hiiih, golden is the Palace of Pleasure 

Wherein lies the object of devotion. 

Even above the raging of the seas 

I would hear the soft breath of thy laughter. 

The ancient mystic had one great jewel 

Which, when he divided, became Heaven and Earth. 
Were he to put it together again 

It would be no more than one spark of thy bright eyes. 
The lotus opens on the water under the stare of the sun, 
Yet the sun himself would be eaten up by thy laughter and thy 

bright eyes ! 

By thy laughter and thy bright eyes!’ 

The feeble nasal strains died away. The night wore on. Over 
the sea the wind freshened, hurrying the clouds, and from the land 
was borne quietly a scent of spices and the rustle of palm-trees. 
Slumber gently overtook the soul of the Prince of Pegu. 

The maid ceased fanning, and she yawned. Nothing stirred 
in the chamber now but the slow breathing of the master, sitting 
almost as motionless as the marble Buddha on his shrine on the 
wall : the flame of the silver lamp overhead burned upright, shaped 
like a heart. From without, the moonlight entered in bars of silver. 
The maid walked softly to the lattice. The moonshine was bright 
upon the water... . 

A htlé glided out of the night and shot forward silently towards 
the dark arches below the verandah. Five figures crouched within 
it: the muffled paddles made no noise in the lap of the tide: the 
boat stole up until its carved-teak prow touched the lowest wooden 
step of the landing-stage. Ahéo, mother of Buddha! The maid 
shrank back from the lattice. 

Suddenly, without noise, a lady was standing in the doorway 
of the chamber. She was gazing with all her heart across the 
length of the room to where, on the carpet of state, reclined the 
figure of the Prince. First, in the open doorway, outlined by the 
moonlight, she made an obeisance. Then on her knees she crept 
forward. ‘Lord of Delight!’ she whispered in ecstasy, making 
the celestial sign of homage, ‘ Pegu Min, King of the Dawning!’ 
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No movement answered the voice of the lady. The little maid 
stood bewitched with astonishment and confusion. Never had 
anything like this happened before. The lady was a goddess come 
up from the sea.... 

Ten times more beautiful was the face of Pan Thla Ma than the 
face of the moon seen in the pool of the lotus: than the faces even 
of the prostitutes in the temple of Shwé Dagon. For her skin was 
as fair as the colour of tea ; like the fruit of the lichi were her eyes, 
white and glossy brown, the edges framed in black koh]: her hair, 
oiled as for auspicious occasions, was piled high in rolls set with | 
small mirrors and flowers. Of the colours of the nobility was her 
silken kirtle, the short coat that reached hardly her waist revealing 
the pale skin was stiff with rice-starch and gold thread. On her 
neck hung a garland of threaded flowers: powder of sandal-wood 
was strewn on her bosom: her nails and the palms of her hands, 
stained scarlet, were soft as the petals of poinsettia. 

It was with these hands she made reverence, lowering her eyes. 

‘ Prince of Life and of the Sun, your people await you, to bring 
to them again the glory of noontide! Rise now, like the Jewel of 
the East! The boat is ready, the faithful await you, the city is 
set for rejoicing! Answer then, my Lord! Despise not the 
humility of the rescuers, conceived in the cause of prudence. The 
means are humble, but the hearts are loyal. Arise: it is the hour!’ 

There was no stir within the chamber. In his shrine the holy 
Gautama without sound looked on from his eyes of chased silver 
plates, his palm ever on his knee, his soles lifted perpetually to 
heaven. Beneath his conical crown of coloured grains the white 
stone set in the midst of his forehead observed with composure the 
presence of Pan Thla Ma. 

Not less indifferent reclined the figure of the sleeper. 

‘King! Divine Prince!’ said Pan Thla Ma in a voice like a 
hundred tinkling cymbals shivered in agony: still kneeling, she 
laid a hand on his arm. Thus gazed she at the fallen heir to a 
territory : under the heart-shaped flame showed the huge stomach, 
the weak mouth, the flabby cheek of the glutton.—No point there 
with the handsome and kingly figure under the gold crown in the 
house of her mother !—A soft and bitter cry rose from the throat 
of the lady. ‘Awake! Awake, Prince!’ she cried, ‘ for the pride 
of your people! The Taleins, the whole country of the Moons, 
have fixed their eyes upon this moment! Your ancestors, the 
Holy Ones of Ava, that watch for ever embalmed in honey: they, 
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too, await your coming! How then will you meet them in Paradise 
if you have neglected the opportunity of heaven? Awaken! 
Arise ere it be too late! The moments pass quickly that are allotted 
to the function of celestial deeds !’ 

A breath of sleep wafted from the throat of Pegu Min. Guroooooh ! 
—Krornk! This was his answer to her pleading. 

The lady bowed her young head over her hands: a sob seemed 
to tear her breast silently : in the next instant she started upright, 
for clear in the silence rose up to the chamber the sound of low 
voices from the water below. 

‘ All safe ?’ whispered one of the men in the htlé. 

A Hindoo voice assented. 

‘Does he suspect ?’ 

‘Moung Mong, he is a child! he suspects nothing!’ 

‘Where, then? Here, within? In the darkness ?’ 

‘No, no: no blood in the palace!’ 

‘ Nay, abide by thy instructions, fool. In the open sea, silently. 
Is not Hali with us, and well experienced ? And when thou handlest 
the jewels, son of a diver.’... The voices whispered into silence. 
There was the soft padding of naked feet retreating into the house 
below. 

A new look had flashed into the face of Pan Thla Ma. Ac- 
customed by inheritance of courtier ancestors to intrigue, in a 
moment she had understood. The plot: and now the counter- 
plot.—The base-born hirelings, employed that their obscurity should 
escape attention, they had been counter-bribed, super-plotted !— 
Now what to do? Swiftly her mind revolved it. The male ser- 
vants of the household were away—how their own arrangements 
had betrayed her! None to help, if she raised a cry, except the 
Hindoo servants who had changed their coats !—The lady looked 
down through the lattice. Ah, now at last she understood the 
presence of the fourth man in the boat! 

She turned back into the room. A white sheet of light burned 
behind her face. As if for the first time she noticed the young 
maid with the fan. 

‘Thy master sleeps,’ she said in a voice of strange gentleness. 
‘The hour is not yet! Another, a more propitious, hour will place 
upon his brows the crown of his forefathers ! ’ 

Suddenly her hand shot out towards the young maid. ‘ Art 
thou too prepared to serve the Divine Prince of our nation ?’ 

The child trembled and answered not. 
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She seized her by the wrist. Burning was her touch as the 
flame under the brazier ; and freezing also as the stone in the eye 
of the lizard. 

‘ Swear me two-fold!’ cried the lady. ‘Swear to do this night 
as I shall bid thee: swear never to reveal what thou art about to 
see !—By the blood shed in pity by the holy Gautama when he met 
the she-tiger in the forest!’ 

The maid hung her head in a murmur. 

‘By the tears shed by the holy Gautama when he beheld from 
afar those stricken with sores at the gates of the palace of his 
father !’ 

In a trembling voice the maiden repeated this oath. 

‘On your life!’ whispered Pan Thla Ma. 

‘On my life!’ answered the maid. 

‘Then help me!’ said Pin Thla Ma. With fevered hands she 
tore at the red and yellow pan, and the pale stars of jasmine in her 
hair: down fell the petals in a shower. The lady looked around as 
if searching. On the floor at a little distance lay the huge jewelled 
turban of the Prince: well-known and vanity-bidden departure 
from the use of his kind. Stooping, she lifted this monstrous head- 
dress and thrust it over her piled hair: it came to her eyes. On the 
floor too lay the magnificent fur coat, treasured possession of Pegu 
Min, gift of the British Raj in the time of peace—there it was, ready 
for the expedition. ‘Quick!’ said the lady. The maid helped 
her to don it. 

What a queer bulk she looked now, with all that fur around her ! 
She was saying something— 

‘When thou hearest the boatmen call up to the palace show 
not thyself: hide thyself: and laugh.’ 

‘Laugh ?’ whimpered the maid. 

‘Laugh, child ; laugh, fool! Is it much?’ 

A sound of men’s voices came up from the water. The lady 
made a sign of negation. Soft and sly were the voices now: ‘Come 
down, oh Lord of Dawning! Come down to the faithful!’ The 
voice of Hali rose grimly: ‘ Or do you expect us to come up and 
fetch you ?’ 

‘ Praise be to God ! they are of the order of fishermen,’ said the 
lady ; ‘and may not look upon the faces of the dead.’ 

‘The dead?’ echoed the child in terror. 

‘ Hush thee!’ said Pan Thla Ma. She shed the thonged sandals 
of her sex and state. Stooping, she drew on the sacred slippers 
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of the Monarch with the Golden Feet. Her eye fell then upon 
the bag of valuables. ‘These may prevent... search!’ She 
snatched up the bag and she turned to go. ‘Sleep well, beloved 
Prince, until dawn!’ Her whisper was lighter than the whisper 
in the palm-fronds ere daylight. As a last thought she plunged 
her hand, stained with scarlet, into the cluster of flowers under her 
coat, and—was it chance ?—chose a faded blossom to drop upon 
the heart of Pegu Min. 

Muffied oaths came up from below. ‘ Despatch thy business, 
handmaid of divinity ! what is delaying thee ? ’"—oaths, curses, base 
jests. The sight of the Prince ponderously descending checked 
them. 

The slippers clopped on the wooden stair. The bulky figure, 
clutching its treasure, descended with awkwardness: di 
to answer the salutation, disdaining the aid of the touch of the 
lowly-born, it stepped, falling, into the boat: sinking forward at 
once into a confused heap. The bag of jewels rolled out into the 
moonlight on the floor of the htlé. The fishermen grinned. Aha, 
they knew why the Begetter of the Sunrise lay forward over his 
knees, helpless as a babe. (The potent brew had been well devised !) 
Yet at the sight of him and the knowledge of what they must do 
a fear came quickly upon them. In haste they sought to depart. 

‘ By the horns of Buddha ! ’ cried the fishermen coarsely, looking 
upwards, ‘is the woman coming? Say, art thou coming, daughter 
of scheming ? ’ 

There was no answer: only the soft slap of the water against 
the piles of the landing-place. 

The child trembled at the voices: the words recalled her oath : 
in her fear and in her duty she laughed aloud into the air. 

Like a petal of blossom the light sound floated down to the 
watchers. 

‘Ha! She stays, then? What devil’s trick is this? Moung 
Mong——’ 

‘We may not wait! Already someone may be stirring! See 
how she has delayed us! And better, so, without her. In the 
boat, one man must have held her——’ 

‘Yea: true. Push off, push off!’ 

The little maid still watched from the lattice of the chamber. 

The ocean lay flat as a mirror of silver. The boat drew away 
without noise: from the blades of the oars drops scattered flashing 
into the phosphorescent sea. As clear it was as daylight under the 
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full moon. The Prince seemed overcome with sleep: the heavy 
turban hung low over the royal brow. In silence the boatmen 
paddled. Moung Mong made a sign— 

The long dah of Hali, the professional assassin, glittered in the 
moonlight. Then, at one stroke, it was buried in the Prince’s back. 
For this moment had Pan Thla Ma been nerving herself: now she 
used all her strength to suppress the betraying shriek !—Ohé, my 
daughter, strength is found in women !—Twice, thrice, flashed the 
long blade: this was to pierce the body so that it should not rise. 
Then swiftly it was heaved over: a ripple of silver ran along the 
side of the boat as the waters closed above it. Hardly a splash 
marked the passing of that Prince of Pegu. One shoe floated off 
(it was too large) : like a bright fish it sparkled upon the water until 
it filled and sank. 

The fishermen turned their faces again towards the boat. With 
guilty haste they fell upon the bag of gold: for a moment the bark 
rocked under their vehement movements: then they paddled away 
rapidly over the dark ocean into the night. 

Stricken with horror, the child rushed to the sleeping-places of 
the queens : they, with their handmaidens, were deep in ungoverned 
slumber. Sobbing with cold and fear, she crept, at last, under the 
padded quilt of a waiting woman. 


Towards dawn the Prince awoke. Uneasily he discovered 
himself not on his couch, but still in the outer chamber over the 
sea. The ache in his head, too, bewildered him. He leaned up, 
and looked from the lattice. The sun was just thrusting his bright 
forehead out of the water. As he saw the flat gold-tinted expanse 
of the deep, suddenly he remembered that now he should have been 
in his own kingdom ; free. Aho, the two hundred elephants, the 
worship of the people, the twin golden thrones under the sacred 
umbrella! A curse on the courtier’s fickle promises! A treble 
curse on the perfidy of Pan Thla Ma! As the light strengthened, 
and he rose shivering and renewed his mind, suddenly he discovered 
his losses: his turban, his coat, his bag of gems! With each 
discovery his passion mounted : the whole palace was roused: the 
Hindoo servants came pattering up pale as a ghost, to see the Prince. 
‘The thief!’ he screamed. ‘The traitress! Who plots with 
strangers to rob me! My jewels—gone! My gold pieces collected 
together—vanished! Yea and yea, if I return to Pegu—the Lord 
Buddha hear me !—I shall blacken her name throughout the land !’ 
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All the morning he stormed: no one could understand him. 

The little heap of silk and flowers, the sandals that testified her 
visit, spoke not of the fair life cut down: the faded lotus on his 
breast breathed not the sacrifice of the brave young heart. 

Of the mystery—if mystery there were—none offered explanation. 
The child was bound by her oath. The Hindoo servants knew 
nothing—nothing! (Of a truth they were sorely puzzled.) The 
Prince rushed among them, railing and cursing. His eye fell 
upon the little maid of the fan. 

‘A hundred stripes for the daughter of darkness!’ cried the 
Prince of Pegu. 

Alas, none qualified for the laying-on of stripes could be found 
within the palace. 

The two princesses awoke with headaches: both wife and 
mistress were bad-tempered: they whipped the little maid on the 
backs of her hands with brushes as she held up, trembling, the mirror 
framed in the ruby-eyed serpent of ivory. The child wept: she 
was sore and she was frightened. The ladies sulked. Their hand- 
maids fluttered. The Prince raged weakly, swearing he was robbed. 
The Hindoo servants slinked like cats. The officer of the British 
state, visiting the island on his inspection next morning, found all 
as it usually was. ; 


In Pegu, confusion existed in the minds of the people. The 
boatmen reported to their own party the history of the evening: 
Hali, the professional, recalled with vehemence the details of the 
assassination: the continued existence, however, of the Prince of 
Pegu plunged their story into discredit. Blows and curses became 
the reward of the boatmen instead of the promised gold. At last 
they confessed: the truth was, the lady had beguiled them: and 
giving them a bag of jewels had induced them to leave her on the 
island with her paramour. That was where she was now, the 
shameless one, hidden somewhere in his zenana! This story gained 
credence: with many highly-detailed corroborations it was upheld 
by the narrators: the Prince’s own jewels coloured it: and it 
was proved true, further, by the total non-reappearance of Pan 
Thla Ma. The boatmen were exonerated: who can withstand the 
wiles of a woman? They were allowed to keep their share of the 
plunder. 

But her parents were broken under the weight of her treachery 
and her subterfuge. Her name stank. The party that had plotted 
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the rescue reviled her: the party that had plotted the murder 

reviled her. On his island, the Prince linked her name with curses 

until the recurrence of curried prawns through the comfortable 
dimmed the memory of his loss. 

Over the place where the silver ripple had met rolled the ocean ; 
the deep beauty of its dreams was not troubled: the very next 
evening the shore wind sang through the palm-trees, the second 
night of the full moon flooded its light peacefully as before... . 

Before I was born, my daughter, lived the Prince of Pegu. But 
my grandmother was the little maid of the fan. From her came 
this story, as at last she had pieced it together. A piece here, and 
a piece there. 

Ohé, such was the tale of the Prince and the Lady. Never is 
she forgotten. ‘ Unstable as woman: faithless as Pan Thla Ma!’ 
say the greybeards, even unto this day. We, the women, say 
nothing. It is not wise, my daughter, to know too much: nor to 
concern ourselves too deeply with the policies of our lords. 
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TWO POEMS. 


REQUIEM. 


Lay her to rest, 

Here where the sun on the grass is warm ; 
Under the snow-mantled peaks 

Lay her to rest who seeks 

Peace after weary strife, calm after storm. 


Here let her lie, 

So that her troubled spirit may know 
Through the long march of days 

In this high, quiet place, 

Rest from its weariness, freedom from woe. 


She was a child, 

And yet, in the narrow span of her years, 
Sorrow too well she knew, 

Moments of joy too few ; 

Her life a bewilderment, misty with tears. 
Now she is dead, 

Bury her under this flawless sky, 

So that her spirit may find, 

Here where the earth is kind, 

Joy that was hers by right, eternally. 


ON AN UNHAPPY QUEEN. 


THE stream runs deep 
and golden brown 
where the sun strikes down. 


From disdainful keep 
and sorrowful wall 
dark shadows fall 
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down the crumbling steep 
of the cliff to the pool, 
where the waters cool 


inscrutable sleep. 


Here must I weep 
for the Queen who came, 
in her beauty’s fame, 


the harvest to reap 
of plots ill-made 
and plans that strayed. 


The shadows creep— 
peace be to her soul 
where the clear waves roll 


and the pale trout leap. 
Bucwan. 


ITALIAN CAMEOS. 


I 
PERUGIA AUGUSTA. 


CurmBine the hill to brown Perugia’s height, 
Vision befell me in the Gothic Square 
Where sleeps Pisano’s fountain—bronzed and bare 
A lad, a sheer and leaping flame of fight, 
Against assailants stood in single might. 

‘A Baglione!’ all his boast and dare. 
Crashed back ‘A Baglione!’ on the air. 
For, falcon-crested, swooped in falcon-flight, 
Greatest Astorre, and his echo shout, 
Dispersed the foes in panic ectasies, 

A legion sped by two; so flings in rout 
The sparrow onset of the centuries, 

Perugia, fierce falcon, gazing out 

Upon her crag, above Time’s juggleries. 


Il, 


ASSISI. 


Crowned by its castle, cinctured by its walls, 
Grey-speckled as a quail, Assisi lies 

Upon the hillside, as in Paradise 

The lover Francis maybe still recalls 

The graded stony streets, the shade which falls 
To etch upon the stones a swift surprise, 
Where Hellene columns to Athene rise, 

Beyond the clamant market and its brawls ; 
Cliffs of scarred houses, each with little door— 
Death’s port—walled-up but waiting; Turkish corn, 
Ablaze with May-fire green ’mid olives hoar ; 
Thus Umbrians celestial courts adorn 

With dim blue dreams of earth, the very core 
Of home, which lost, would render souls forlorn. 


III. 
SAN GIMIGNANO. 


Broken in pride above the plain it stands, 
Mocked by the flight of birds out-topping all 
Welter of those dark towers, half as tall 

As when the builders smil’d behind their hands, 
‘Strong saint is Gimignano, and the lands, 
Tuscan and Umbrian, will be wise to call 

On one whom Guelf nor Ghibelline enthrall ! ’ 
Yet in a narrow lane where factious bands 
Would stain the shadows crimson when they met, 
Suffer’d and loved 8. Fina, girlish saint, 

Frail as a muskrose in Christ’s garden set ; 
Pain was her prayer, offered against sin’s taint 
In all the town her shrine, where none forget 
That angels with Maid Fina were acquaint. 


K. L. Montgomery. 
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DOCTORS AND DISEASES IN DICKENS. 
BY R. T. YOUNG. 


Ir hardly admits of denial that Dickens sees in doctors many 
opportunities of making the most delightful fun. And yet there 
could be no greater mistake than to think that in such good- 
natured ridicule is to be found the great novelist’s real estimate 
of the medical profession. There are not wanting instances in 
which he strikes a very different note, and lets the reader into 
the secret of the respect and admiration which he had for doctors 
asa class. Bleak House provides us with a sketch of an admirable 
young physician, Mr. Woodcourt. To be sure, Woodcourt, looked 
at simply as a character in the tale, is somewhat of a lay figure in 
comparison with a multitude of much more living personalities. 
Nevertheless, in Woodcourt we see Dickens in earnest about 
a doctor, in earnest and striving (not unsuccessfully) to bring 
into strong relief the skill, devotion, unselfish kindness, and 
heroism of a young surgeon. Then again, in one of the 
chapters of Little Dorrit, there is a description of a great poli- 
tical dinner. Peer, House of Commons man, Treasury, Bar 
‘with his persuasive double eye-glass,’ Bishop, Merdle the 
miserable money-wizard, Dickens laughs at them all. But there 
is one of the company at whom he has no laugh, and that is the 
guest whom he names Physician, of whom he speaks in terms of 
such respect, admiration, and even affection, that one cannot 
resist the impression that he must have had some particular person 
in his mind as he wrote. And we must not forget good Dr. Losberne 
in Oliver Twist. Here we have ‘a beloved physician,’ of the very 
best type of family doctor and trusted family friend, ‘a surgeon 
in the neighbourhood known throughout a circuit of ten miles 
around as “the doctor” . . . as kind and hearty, and withal as 
eccentric an old bachelor as will be found in five times that space 
by any explorer alive.’ Yet even at him Dickens cannot resist 
the opportunity of poking a little harmless fun, as when he speaks 
of the good doctor’s horror and alarm at the burglary of Mrs. May- 
lie’s house ‘in the silence of the night’ (the doctor cannot get 
over that). ‘ As if,’ comments Dickens, ‘it were the established 
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custom of gentlemen in the housebreaking way to transact business 
at noon, and to make an appointment by the twopenny post a 
day or two previous.’ In these three instances at least, we have 
Dickens’s real confession of faith. ‘Old-time and old-fashioned 
doctors,’ we seem to hear him say, ‘are such fair game, with 
their little bits of humbug, their little pedantries and pomposities 
and tricks of the trade, that they are the very men for me, and I 
cannot write of them without laughing. But, look you, I am 
not insensible to their sterling worth. If you want to know what 
I really think, keep young Woodcourt, Physician, and Dr. Losberne 
steadily in view.’ Having said which, he lets himself go, and 
simply revels in doctorial fun. From Bob Sawyer on the lowest _ 
rung to Dr. Parker Peps and Sir Tumley Snuffim at the top, he 
‘ giggles and makes giggle’ to his heart’s content. 

There is a sort of continuity in Dickens’s medical portraitures. 
That is to say, very early in his writings he introduces us to the 
medical student in the person of Mr. Bob Sawyer, and his friend 
Ben Allen, possibly true enough pictures at the time, but repre- 
senting a type which, it is to be hoped, is now almost if not quite 
extinct. It might have been supposed that when Mr. Sawyer 
at long last graduated and entered upon the serious business of 
life, he would cease to be ‘a source of innocent merriment,’ and 
might become even as young Woodcourt. But no. He is the 
same man still, and withal a born genius at ‘the tricks of the 
trade.’ Dr. Sawyer is now (for a purpose) a regular church-goer. 
His boy (for he keeps a shop and a ‘ boy’), acting under secret 
instructions, ‘ always rushes into the church just before the psalms, 
when the people have nothing to do but look about ’em, with horror 
and dismay depicted upon his countenance. “ Bless my soul,” 
everybody says, “somebody taken suddenly ill! Sawyer late 
Nockemorf sent for. What a business that young man has!”’ 

We have Dickens on doctors, in quieter mood, but all the same 
making merry at their expense, in a brief interlude interpolated 
into the last sad stages of the story of Little Nell. The shadow 
of death is already darkening over the tale. The one inevitable 
end is fast approaching, and it is as if Dickens (who lived intensely 
in his characters) was shrinking from the task which he knew to 
be before him. So, to give momentary relief to himself and his 
readers, he seizes on the collapse of poor travel-stained way-worn 
Nell by the roadside, to introduce the scene in the inn and the 
humorous description of the doctor who apparently didn’t know 
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much and still more apparently couldn’t do much, but was sly and 
clever enough to throw dust in the eyes of the landlady and the 
little cluster of sympathisers, and finally to leave the inn with a 
greatly enhanced reputation for deep professional sagacity. 


‘The doctor, who was a red-nosed gentleman, with a great 
bunch of seals dangling below a waistcoat of ribbed black satin, 
arrived with all speed, and taking his seat by the bedside of poor 
Nell, drew out his watch and felt her pulse. Then he looked at her 
tongue, then he felt her pulse again, and while he did so he eyed 
the half-emptied wine-glass as if in profound abstraction. 

‘ “ T should give her—” said the doctor at length, “ a teaspoonful, 
every now and then, of hot brandy and water. 

‘“ Why, that’s exactly what we’ve done, sir! ” said the delighted 
landlady. 

‘“T should also,” observed the doctor, who had passed the foot- 
bath on the stairs—“ I should also,” said the doctor, in the voice 
of an oracle, “ put her feet in hot water, and wrap them up in 
flannel. I should likewise,” said the doctor with increased solem- 
nity, “ give her something light for supper—the wing of a roasted 
fowl now——” 

‘“ Why, goodness gracious me, sir, it’s cooking at the kitchen 
fire this bit ” cried the landlady. And soit was, for the school- 
master had ordered it to be put down, and it was getting on so well 
that the doctor might have smelt it if he had tried ; perhaps he did. 

** You may then,” said the doctor, rising gravely, “ give her a 
glass of hot mulled port-wine, if she likes wine——” 

*“ And a toast, sir?” suggested the landlady. 

*“ Ay,” said the doctor, in the tone of a man who makes a 
dignified concession. “ And a toast of bread. But be very par- 
ticular to make it of bread, if you please, ma’am.” 

‘With which parting injunction, slowly and portentously 
delivered, the doctor departed (his boots creaking in a very wealthy 
and important manner as he went downstairs), leaving the whole 
house in admiration of that wisdom which tallied so closely with 
their own. Everybody said he was a very shrewd doctor indeed, 
and knew perfectly what people’s constitutions were ; which there 
j8 some reason to appear he did.’ 


An exactly parallel instance of the Dickens method of intro- 
ducing humour to relieve the tension of a scene of sadness may 
be found in the first chapter of Dombey and Son. Mrs. Dombey 
is dying. Just as in the instance above cited, Dickens seems 
momentarily to shrink from the task of describing her passing. 
He, so to speak, puts off the evil day. Again he finds his temporary 
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relief in the doctors, the great court physician, Dr. Parker Peps, and 
his humble admirer and toady the family practitioner, Mr. Pilkins, 
In Dr. Parker Peps we have to the very life the doctor as Snob. 
That great man had presumably a heart that could be touched : 

indeed he showed something of it when he ‘ gently brushed the 
scattered ringlets of the child from the face and mouth of the 
mother.’ But he is in the very essence of his being, a Snob, and 
his principal concern is to impress Mr. Dombey and Mr. Pilkins 
with the idea of his greatness. Here Dickens has his opportunity, 
and mercilessly ridicules the doctor’s way of dragging in the names 
of duchesses and countesses, and his affected pretence of being 
unable to realise that Mrs. Dombey is not one of that aristocratic 
class. 

‘“ We must not disguise from you, sir,” said Dr. Parker Peps 
(to Mr. Dombey), “that there is a want of power in Her Grace 
the Duchess—I beg your pardon; I confound names—I should 
say in your amiable lady. That there is a certain degree of languor, 
and a general absence of elasticity which we would rather—not——” — 

“See,” interposed the family practitioner, with another 
inclination of the head. 

*“ Quite so,” said Dr. Parker Peps—“ which we would rather 
not see. It would appear that the system of Lady Cankaby— 
excuse me—I should say of Mrs. Dombey ; I confuse the names of 
cases 

** So very numerous,” murmured the family practitioner— 

can’t be expected, I’m sure—quite wonderful if otherwise—Dr. 
Parker Peps’ West End practice.” 

‘“ Thank you,” said the doctor ; “ quite so.”’ 

But all this is mere off-putting. By sheer contrast it makes 
the dread advance of death more awful. The momentary desire 
to laugh passes from writer and reader alike, and the scene closes 
with perhaps the most beautiful words in which death has ever been 
described—(curiously anticipative of Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar). 
Mrs. Dombey’s arms are clasped round the small figure of her little 
daughter Florence, ‘ and clinging to that frail spar within her arms, 
the mother drifted out upon that dark and unknown sea that rolls 
all round the world.’ 

As to Mr. Bayham Badger, to whom Richard ‘Carstone was 
apprenticed for a time as a medical student, we are decidedly left 
with the impression that he was a man of skill, of a certain degree 
of kindliness and common sense, and in the enjoyment of a large 
and lucrative practice. But beyond that impression, we hear little 
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of him as a doctor. On the contrary, he is continually held up to 
us as an absurd person, whose overpowering admiration for his wife 
was based upon the extraordinary reason that she was the widow 
of two very eminent men, Captain Swosser of the Royal Navy, and 
Professor Dingo, a man ‘of European reputation.’ It is this 
ridiculous Bayham Badger, and not Bayham Badger the doctor, 
that Dickens delights in, and simply can’t leave alone. 

In following the fortunes or misfortunes of Mr. Harold Skimpole 
(Bleak House), we are apt to forget that he was a doctor by pro- 
fession, though he was far too lazy and selfish ever to practise, 
except for one very brief period. There is excellent fun in his own 
description of his early days, when for a short time (till he got what 
is vulgarly termed ‘the sack,’ and serve him right too) he was 
personal physician to a Continental Prince. 

‘I gathered from the conversation, that Mr. Skimpole had been 
educated for the medical profession, and had once lived, in his 
professional capacity, in the household of a German prince. . . . 


And he told us, with great humour, that when he was wanted to 


bleed the prince, or physic any of his people, he was generally found 
lying on his back in bed, reading the newspapers, or making fancy- 
sketches in pencil, and couldn’t come. The prince, at last objecting 
to this, “in which,” said Mr. Skimpole, in the frankest manner, 
“he was perfectly right,” the engagement terminated.’ 

But though as a Dickens creation Skimpole is so enjoyable that 
it is impossible quite to pass him over without notice, yet after all 
he cannot really be taken as a type of a Dickensian doctor. He was 
simply a cunning morally spineless person who for a brief period 
drifted into doctoring, and very soon drifted out again. 

The interest attaching to the diseases met with in the Dickens 
novels lies for the general reader not so much in the diseases them- 
selves as in the contrast between Then and Now. Dick Swiveller 
is down with pneumonia in his one shabby lodging-room. No 
doctor is called, no nurse installed (not a professional one at any 
rate), no removal to hospital suggested. The Marchioness (the 
small servant girl to whom he had been kind at Brass’s) has run 
away from her cruel mistress, and but for her care Dick would 
very likely have died. And after all, she has done not so badly 
by making him as clean and comfortable as she can, and just letting 
him lie till the ‘ crisis’ has come. It is in the artless art, instinct 
guided by love, of little quiet heroic grateful souls like the Marchion- 
ess (a ‘mute inglorious’ Florence Nightingale mayhap) that we 
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discern the first beginnings of the now great and beneficent nursing 
profession, and not in the tippling brutality of the Sairey Gamps 
and Betsy Prigs. 

The contrast between Dickens’s day and our own is even more 
strikingly emphasised in the case of Lewsome (Martin Chuzzlewit). 
Not even the first beginnings of the science of Public Health are 
discernible. Lewsome, suffering from typhoid, is allowed to lie 
for weeks in a hotel, a thing unthinkable to-day. And similarly 
when we come to the two cases of smallpox in Bleak House (brought 
in by the unfortunate Jo) no one seems to have thought of hospital 
isolation, or vaccination, not even the preventive vaccination of 
what are known as ‘ contacts,’ that is people who had been in the 
company of the diseased person. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis, or, as it is commonly called, consump- 
tion, reflects the conditions of the Dickens age by its repeated 
recurrence in the novels. No Dickensian needs to be reminded 
that Jo suffered from it and died from it. So did Alice Marwood, 
the handsome reckless ruined daughter of ‘Good Mrs. Brown,’ and 
so did Smike, the poor drudge rescued by Nicholas Nickleby. The 
description of the disease given in Nicholas Nickleby is too highly 
coloured and (in view of the advance in scientific knowledge and 
methods of prevention and cure) apt to be misleading. For it 
should not be forgotten that these advances and researches are 
procuring the happiest curative effects. The Dickens era was the 
dark age in regard to this disease as in regard to so many moral 
and physical ills of that time. The beneficial effects of sunshine 
and fresh air were only vaguely known and but half-believed in. 
The healthful conditions of the sanatorium were not even a dream. 
The research laboratory (as regards this disease at any rate) was 
as yet in its infancy, and the microscope had not yet discovered 
harmful germ. All that is now changed. There is hope now where 
there was none in Dickens’s day, and the time seems to be approach- 
ing when the Dickens description of consumption will be an 
anachronism. How gladly would Dickens have hailed the dawn of 
the new era. 

So much for physical diseases. But there is such a thing as the 
‘mind diseased,’ and Dickens has a wonderful way of making his 
readers love ‘those who are grieved in their minds.’ In at least 
four of the greatest of his novels, one of the characters is what is 
called ‘feebleminded.’ Yet by some strange necromancy these 
characters, at first mere nonentities in the tale, mere pieces of 
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mental wreckage, insensibly come to engage our attention, and 
ultimately our respect and affection. Miss Flite (Bleak House)— 
‘a little rambling you know,’ as she pathetically describes herself— 
has that touch of lovableness about her. Mr. Dick, in David 
Copperfield, has it too. So has poor Maggy, the big grown-up child 
(as she loved to call herself) and servant to the gentle Little Dorrit, 
Maggy, whose idea of the golden age and of heaven was her never- 
to-be-forgotten sojourn in a hospital where there was plenty of 
‘chicking.’ Barnaby Rudge hasit. What made Dickens introduce 
these blighted lives into so many of his novels? And was it his 
love for them that made him give them each (with the exception 
of Maggy) a supreme moment when each rose even to a kind of 
dignity—Miss Flite by the bedside of the dying Gridley, a ruined 
litigant like herself: Mr. Dick by a stroke of genius making his 
intellectual feebleness—foolish and harmless as it was—into the 
gentle yet compelling means of bridging over once and for all that 
unhappy gulf which had for a while separated the amiable old 
scholar, Dr. Strong, from his young and loving wife: Barnaby 
Rudge when he struck down the cavalry soldier in the riot ; Barnaby, 
the brave man and yet in mind the helpless child; Barnaby, 
perhaps the most lovable of them all? Long years after Dickens’s 
time another man of genius gave to the world the charming gift in 
story of a boy who never grew up. In the playland of dream chil- 
dren, one can imagine Peter Pan taking special care to make a 
friend and playfellow of Barnaby Rudge. For Peter would have 


loved poor Barnaby. 
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SUPERANNUATION. 
BY J. R. H. HUTCHISON. 


Ar the foot of the stairs Harrowby let go of his arm. 

‘ Are you all right, Mr. Mounsey ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, thank you, quite all right.’ 

‘Sure ?’ 

‘Yes, thank you.’ 

‘Good night, Mr. Mounsey.’ 

Harrowby went back into the office, and the swing-doors closed 
behind him. 

For a moment Mr. Mounsey stood as though indefinite about his 
way home. The pince-nez sat on his nose a little awry, investing 
him with a jaunty air which the tired look in his eyes at once 
contradicted. 

He turned round and gazed at the doors which had just closed. 
He wanted to push them open again: wanted to sweep them apart 
and fix them so. Not violently, but quite firmly, to show them 
that their closing silently like that was not the last word in the 
matter. 

Was it possible that in three months’ time they would open to 
him no more? Through them he had passed almost every day for 
the last forty-five years—yes, forty-five years. Hach day as he had 
pushed them open, he had thought of the stone stairs which rose 
behind them as a modern commercial Jacob’s ladder, leading to an 
earthly paradise whose throne was the manager’s chair. 

Ten years ago he had attained to that throne, and when he had 
first trodden the carpet in the private room which then had become 
his, he had trodden the Elysian fields. 

Now he stood in the pavement, a little bewildered. Opposite 
him on the street corner he saw the red lights of the electric traffic 
signals. Symbolic, he thought. In three months’ time perhaps 
they would move them from there and fix them on the swing-doors, 
the lights always turning to red against him. For forty-five years 
they had been green ; now a short period of yellow ; then red for the 
rest of his life. 

He stepped off the pavement. A voice shouted, ‘ Look out, you 
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fool!’ He barely heard the voice, barely saw the bus which flashed 
past, horn shrieking. 

He retreated on to the pavement and started to walk slowly away 
from the direction of his home. That was it, he would go the long 
way round. It would give him more time to think things over. 

Sixty-five was not so old! Of course to a man of thirty or forty 
it might seem patriarchal. But wait till that man got to sixty-five 
himself. Then he would see how wrong he had been. 

He had never been fitter. He braced his thin shoulders back, 
straightening them for a moment out of the stoop which recently 
had become so pronounced. 

He whistled a little to himself, a frail, reedy whistle between his 
teeth, as he had always done since a child to reassure himself, so that 
by now whistling was equivalent to calamity, a sibilant little herald 
of fear or despair. 

He ambled along. An urchin bumped intohim. ‘ Watch where 
yer going, grandpa,’ the urchin exclaimed, and darted away. 

Mr. Mounsey stopped and wiped his glasses. Why was it they 
kept getting so misty ? 

Of course he had known this day would come, but surely not so 
soon. Funny how you could imagine people all round you getting 
too old for their jobs, dying even, while the imminent possibility of it 
happening to you scarcely occurred—or was pushed into the back- 
ground. You seemed to stand back and see those twin spectres of 
old age and death close to your friends, but nowhere near ycu. You 
looked on. But now, suddenly, here was one of them walking along- 
side him, had grabbed him by the armeven. His other arm was still 
free though. How far away was the other spectre? He glanced 
over his shoulder, and whistled a little again. 

In the office they had said to him, ‘ We think you ought to take a 
rest, Mr. Mounsey: after all, you have earned it.’ 

Rest! Whatonearthfor? Only people who were tired needed 
a rest, and he was not tired. He was perfectly well. To-day, of 
course, he felt a little jaded. Naturally so: anyone would feel jaded 
after a shock like that. 

‘ Of course you can count on a pension,’ they had gone on;‘ we 
have decided to allow you six hundred a year!’ 

That was good of them, of course, generous even, but he had 
wanted to throw it back in their teeth. Pensionable forsooth ! 

Had they stopped to think what his going would mean? Did 
they realise how much he had pigeon-holed away in his receptive 
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mind? The bee, in an analogy learned as a child, had always 
seemed to him peculiarly suitable. He pictured his brain as a 
honeycomb—a honeycomb which he had extended into enormous 
proportions. Did they realise how far? In each partition was 
tucked away some fragment of knowledge, an answer to some ques- 
tion. What were they going to do about that ? No one else would 
come along with so many honeycombs out of which to pull answers 
to their queries. They might get someone who could learn up part 
of it in time, the part which was already written down, but what 
about the myriad problems about which there was nothing to be 
read? He could not pass that on even if he would. 

No doubt Harrowby would get the job; that young fellow was 
not yet forty! He was really only a stripling. How could he be 
expected to look after the movements of a dozen ships? It was 
ludicrous. The whole thing would go to pieces. The risk was 
tremendous, and he should have told them so. He would have done 
so to-day, only the blow of their words had blunted his tongue. 
They would need him back. Nothing was more certain. You could 
not get rid of an expert in that way and not expect to suffer. 

Things were going badly too. The last few years had been very 
difficult, and were not getting any easier. What about swapping 
horses while crossing a stream? Exactly what they were 
doing. 

The idea of his being a horse, and a willing one too, seemed very 
apposite. Had he not carried the whole concern on his back for ten 
years ? Now someone else was going to try it. All right, they 
would see. He gave them a couple of months. 

His mind started to wander back over the familiar ground he had 
traversed in recent years, back towards the distant misty horizon 
where he had originally set out, so full of purpose. Incidents which 
lined the road he had travelled, like irregular milestones varying in 
size and distance, were recognised in his mind’s retrogression. The 
near country was fresh in hismemory. Thrills of obstacles recently 
surmounted still quickened his pulses a little. But as his thoughts 
continued their backward journey they reached increasingly un- 
familiar country, where only some outstanding -landmark of his 
youth gripped his recollection, until back near the far horizon he 
wondered whether it was really he who had trod and struggled there. 
His early days appeared to him like a legend, a legend which he alone 
knew ; an impersonal, hazy affair, recalled with difficulty. 

What was he going todo now? The idea of resting was absurd. 
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He had never rested all his life. Always he had believed in going all 
out, and he proposed to do so still. 

There was his garden. Splashes of bright colours flickered before 
his eyes. It was lucky that gardening had always interested him. 
He could take that up now. It held great possibilities. What was 
that potato disease they could not get rid of ? The name escaped 
him, but at any rate that was something for him to tackle. What 
was needed was a methodical mind, a business training applied to 
agriculture, that was all. 

Almost without realising it he arrived home, pulled the bell which 
the little maid answered. His hand trembled when he hung up his 
hat. His wife came out into the hall to greet him. 

‘You're late, dear,’ she said. 

He went over to her and kissed her. 

‘Am I? I had not noticed.’ 

She looked anxiously at him. 

‘Come in,’ she continued. ‘ Your slippers are ready, and supper 
will be coming in soon.’ 

She led him to the low chair in front of the fire. In the hearth a 
pair of slippers, which a few years ago she had worked for him, lay 
warming. He sat down heavily, like a weight lowered too quickly 
at the finish, and passed his finger round the inside of his 
collar. 

His coat lay open, and in the waistcoat pocket could be seen what 
he called his insignia of office, a pair of pencils and a fountain-pen. 
The metal clips which attached them to his pocket gleamed like a 
row of small medals on a veteran’s chest. 

‘Tired, dear ?’ she asked. 

Then he told her. 


Mr. Dill sat in the board room of Dill, Hancock & Co., Ltd., Ship- 
owners. He fingered his pencil meditatively. 

‘ Chaque 4ge a ses plaisirs,’ he murmured. Then, ‘I wonder.’ 

He leaned forward and rang the electric bell which lay on the 
table. A boy answered the summons. 

‘Ask Mr. Harrowby to come in.’ 

He arrived. 

‘ Harrowby,’ said Mr. Dill, ‘ things are looking distinctly better, 
I’m glad to see. Gross freights are up, and expenses considerably 
down in the last quarter. That’s very satisfactory.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Dill.’ 
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‘ By the way, Harrowby, do you ever see anything of Mounsey ? 
I often wonder how he’s getting along.’ 

‘Oh, pretty well. He has taken to gardening. Digs in spasms 
as though he was unloading a cargo of coal to save a ship overtime. 
Of course he misses his job a lot.’ 

‘ That’s what I was coming to. Don’t you think it would be a 
good thing if we sent for him now and again, and asked him a 
question. I quite realise that there is no need for such a course. 
It’s to help him, to make him feel he is not entirely dispensed with. 
We could pay him a five-pound note or so, and we need not take his 
advice. What do you think?’ 

‘I think it’s a good idea, Mr. Dill—a kind idea.’ 

‘ Very well then, send him a letter asking him to come and see the 
directors here the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Dill.’ 

Harrowby went out. 

So it came about that a letter from Dill, Hancock & Co., Ltd., 
arrived at the Mounsey home just as the tea-table was being laid. 
Mrs. Mounsey was in fact already seated in front of the silver tray 
on which the teapot and kettle were being placed by the little maid, 
whose fingers all seemed suddenly to become numb as she approached 
the hallowed object. 

‘More to the left, Bessie,’ Mrs. Mounsey would say as the girl 
laid the articles one by one on the tray. Whatever the congestion 
nothing was ever allowed to hide the inscription in the centre. So 
that the tea articles grouped themselves round the wording like a 
small crowd of sightseers inspecting a flat tombstone, on which was 
written— 


‘ Presented to John Arthur Mounsey in recognition and apprecia- 
tion of forty-five years of faithful service by the directors of Dill, 
Hancock & Co., Ltd.’ 


There were the shining words for all the world to see. They were 
the outward and gleaming sign of forty-five years of toil and worries 
and service. No wonder they were not allowed to grow dim or be 
obscured. 

She turned to the two letters which lay beside the tray, and which 
till then she had not noticed. Both were for her husband. She 
glanced at them and turned the top one over. The back of the 
envelope caught her eye. There, embossed, was the name Dill, 
Hancock & Co., Ltd. The quarter’s allowance perhaps. 
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She went over to the window to call to the figure which was 
stooping in the garden. 

‘Tea’s ready, dear.’ 

‘ Just coming,’ he replied. 

She watched him straighten himself slowly. Saw him stand, 
still bent a little, reviewing his day’s work. Then he collected the 
hoe, stuffed the bundle of raffia straw, which he carried everywhere 
with him, into a pocket, ends sticking out. ‘ My dear,’ he would say 
to her, ‘ that’s the badge of a gardener. Let the ends show.’ He 
gave a final jab at a weed with his hoe, then turned away and made 
his way into the house. 

‘ A good afternoon’s work, Alice,’ he said as he sat down at the 
table. ‘I’vetied up that new rigging for the sweet-peas and lashed up 
all those plants that had such a list on them. What are they called?’ 

‘ Dahlias,’ she suggested. 

‘ That’s it, dahlias.’ 

She leaned across and handed him the letter from the Company. 

‘ A letter from Dill, Hancock,’ he remarked. ‘ But surely it’s not 
the date for the allowance ?’ 

He settled his glasses more firmly astride the bridge of his nose, 
much as a horseman settles more firmly down into his saddle as he 
approaches a jump. His hand trembled as he opened the letter. 
His wife watched him read ; watched emotions chasing each other 
across his face—surprise, then pleasure, then quiet triumph. 

Twice he read the letter through, then in a voice of scarcely veiled 
exultation he said, holding out the letter to her: 

‘There you are! They want me to go to-morrow to explain 
some details of the Harrison contract. Didn’t I tell you so? 
They can’t do without me.’ 

He rose and came over to his wife. 

‘Of course I shall go. I'll write now,’ he said. 

He put his hand into his pocket, drew out the bundle of raffia, 
and pressed it into his wife’s hand. 

‘ Put this away somewhere, dear,’ he said. ‘I may not need it 

She looked at him wistfully as he sat down to write ; watched 
him writing without interrupting. At length he took up an envelope 
and hesitated. Then he turned round to her and asked : 

‘ Let me see—what is the number of the Company’s address in 
Queen Street ? I forget for the moment.’ 

‘ Forty-two, dear,’ she replied softly. 

VOL, 149.—No. 894, 46 
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PILLETH IN JUNE. 
BY JANET LEVESON-GOWER. 


* What so pleasant as to see some pageant or sight go by . . . to see two kings 
fight in single combat, as Pirus and Alexander, Canutus and Edmond Ironside, 
Scanderbeg and Ferrat Bassa the Turke, when not honour alone but life itself was 
at stake ; to behold a battle fought, like that of Crescy, or Agencourt, or Poictiers, 
quo nescio (saith Froissard), an vetustas ullam proferre possit clarionem.’ 

Exercise Rectified. Burton. 


Onz sleeve was torn away, showing a white, freckled arm. Gaunt, 
helmless, white of face, with staring eyes, he marched up the valley 
towards the sun, marched in long measured strides, as if he went 
with an army; and yet his feet bore him with a strange lightness 
over the shining grass. His stomach was light and cold, his wounds 
were grown stiff and numb and his clothes stuck to them. His 
eyelids seemed glued back into his head, and he strode straight 
towards the level evening sun, dazzled, without mind. 

Groups of Welshmen were gathered about their ghastly urgent 
business, jabbering, and shouting in high, barbarous, hysteric tones. 
He passed an ancient hollow oak, and they were dragging down a 
fugitive out of it, by the feet, screaming like an animal. It was a 
wonder nobody stopped him; it seemed as if, dazed and half- 
conscious, he was become unreal, invisible. 

The clamour died presently behind. But he kept on up the 
valley, in the lovely evening light. That was Monachty Grange 
up on the right, which belonged to the Cistercians, but he dared 
not go there, for a dismounted party at the cross-roads made a 
great clatter and stamping and talking. 

Still he strode on, like an automaton. Below Bleddfa the valley 
thickened ; he had to slacken his pace and pick his way. He had 
no mind, only ‘his body meant to survive. He toiled up the bank 
to the track. Here the going was smooth again, but his legs were 
grown heavy. There was no object in going on this way. The 
next village was Llanfihangel Rhydithon, all Welsh, and Abbey 
Cwm Hir had been sacked a few days since—even could he have 
travelled so far. Indeed, it was a marvel he was walking still: so 
strong is a body without mind. 
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He felt giddy now; the sun was behind the hill and he saw 
nothing but a spinning blackness. He reeled a little, and reeled 
again, towards the edge of the track, and could not stop himself. 
Suddenly his legs were running, folding under him, down the steep 
bank. A bramble caught him across the shins and he fell, down 
and down, rolling over and bumping in his cuirass, wrenching 
the stiff stuck wounds. A tangle of sloe and bramble at the 
bottom broke his fall, and parting, laid him down gently in the 
course of a small rill. He felt thick slimy moss against his neck, 
and the cold stream running by his ears and down into his 
armour released injuries which hurt now as if knives stirred in 
them. 

A huge sycamore overhung the dell, and blocked out, in stillness, 
the fair green sky. The gurgling and splashing of the rill seemed to 
dwindle and faint in his ears ; its mossy bed to sink under his weight. 
His breath came hardly in small sick, shallow sighs. .. . 


A green zigzag path led down to the stream, by a sort of natural 
rockery, on which clung slender rowan-trees. A child wandered 
that way, pretending to herself that she was a grown lady, and that 
all those men who had ridden and run by in the morning were to 
fight in her honour. There came no sound but a soft putter and 
splash of water, and the distant call of a cuckoo. Annot clambered 
down to the rill for myosotis and peppermint. But then she stood 
still, suddenly aware of a man who had been long in harness. Part- 
ing the ferns she peered down. A face stared up at her, a white 
drawn face set in sandy hair. The eyes were stupid, goggled, blank. 
She stared into them for an instant, then turned and scrambled up 
the slope, stumbling, clutching the grass with her hands in panic 
haste, though none pursued. 

She told nobody. Sat like a little white image at supper and 
the food went dry as’dead wood in her mouth and would not be 
swallowed. ‘The child’s ailing,’ they said, and sent her soon to 
bed. But after, when the family were seated round (fifteen hundred 
English slaughtered, it was said to-day, thick about Castell Foelallt 
and over Brynglas ; all down the valley they were being piled into 
heaps, on either side the winding Lugg, and earthed over, like roots 
for the winter), a little figure came padding in shaken with sobs 
and wet with streaming tears_ to fling itself in old Price’s arms. 
Patted, rocked, and comforted, the child stared at the lights and 
her sobs dwindled. It was supposed she had been dreaming. All 
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this talk of battle had upset her. Her mother had been delicate, 
and lay buried at Wigmore. 

Annot could not tell them there was a dying man down the 
hill. She was afraid to say it. But presently she fell asleep, and, 
though sobbing a little in her dreams, never knew when they carried 
her softly, and put her back to bed. 


LOVE’S LANDSCAPE. 


Tue bloom upon the roses and the sunbeams on the sea 
Beheld a lover leaving, and they whispered, ‘ What are we 

To the light upon your forehead, to the dust upon your knee?’ 
‘And he sighed to them, ‘ How wonderful, how beautiful is she! ’ 
And the roses glowed and quivered, and the hot sun kissed the sea. 


Embosomed in the landscape pregnant with promised wheat 

A lovers’ lane wound sleepily the open road to meet. 

It murmured, ‘ Lonely rider, here be prints of lovers’ feet’ ; 
And he told how she was beautiful, adorable, and sweet, 

To that lane of whispering voices where at twilight lovers meet. 


All Earth looked up in rapture, the sky looked down serene ; 

The woods displayed their mosses, and the meadows spread their 
sheen, 

The birches’ silver pillars showed the bluebells in between, 

As he sang about his goddess, his wonder-girl, his queen, 

To the fairies of the hedgerows in their hoods of gold and green. 


He met that boisterous lover who harps on rock and tree, 
Who shouts great songs of speed and space and freedom’s ecstasy. 
‘Blow on,’ he said, ‘and kiss her: you are phantom, you are 
free | 
And the wind returned at evening from her home beside the sea, 
And whispered, ‘Oh, how wonderful, how beautiful is she!’ 
Frank Hupson. 
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THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC AIRWAY. 
BY CHARLES DOUIE. 


Some years ago a President of the United States, seeking to impress 
the Sultan of Muscat (who had ventured on a small difference of 
opinion with the President’s envoy), informed him in a despatch 
that his territory stretched from one great ocean to another, a 
journey of one hundred and fifty days. 

It was no doubt a matter of satisfaction to the President that 
the journey had recently been so much accelerated. There were 
railways, he mentioned, such as the Sultan presumably had not 
seen. The country was making great progress. As he signed the 
despatch, perhaps he let his mind dwell for a moment on that long 
journey, prairie and desert, rivers and mountains, the covered 
wagon, the dangerous trail. Some day the rivers might be bridged, 
the mountains tunnelled, prairie and desert might yield place to 
thriving farmlands and cities. The railway might stretch from 
coast to coast. The journey might be made in twenty days, ten 
days. 
But as he looked into the future, he can hardly have foreseen 
that within a brief span of years a man might see the Atlantic on 
the afternoon of one day and the Pacific on the morning of the next. 

The Nantucket Light, illumining moment by moment the dark- 
ness brooding over the Atlantic seas, came into view to starboard. 
To most it was a beacon pointing to home, to journey’s end. To 
us it was a beacon pointing to new adventure, to a great continent 
never before seen, to a people of new ways of thought, a new manner 
of life. In the morning the towers of New York rose dark against 
a background of mist. In the evening, dining on the balcony of 
the forty-third storey of an hotel, we watched the same towers 
assume a hundred colours in the glow of evening. Then with the 
coming of darkness a wave of light swept over the city, and the 
towers lit from below and from within stood radiant beacons 
illumining the darkness of the sky. 

The fascination of that scene is inescapable. It has been a 
criticism of the United States that the immense vitality of the 
people has sought and found expression in material things, that 
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little has been achieved in the domain of art, letters and music. 
Whatever validity that criticism may have in general, it is pro- 
foundly untrue of architecture. The genius of the American 
architects has created many of the noblest buildings of the modern 
world, and some which rank with the gveatest buildings of all time. 
The ludicrous and vulgar title of skyscraper has created a prejudice 
against a form of architecture of the highest artistic potentialities. 
It is noteworthy that the buildings which owe nothing to ancient 
traditions are the most successful. Those which are reminiscent 
of Gothic cathedrals or Russian churches and those which include 
Classical or Renaissance decoration do not achieve the same measure 
of beauty as those, such as the Empire State Building, which are 
wholly of the modern world, creating a new beauty in the skilful 
use of masses. This building, 1,248 feet in height and capable of 
holding 80,000 people, is so exquisite in proportion and line that 
its beauty is an ethereal beauty. And there are many others 
which give the same impression of lightness and grace. 

We were bound for New Zealand by the Pacific route, San 
Francisco—Tahiti—Rarotonga—Wellington. There are two air 
routes from New York to San Francisco. The most direct is by 
Chicago, Omaha and Salt Lake City; a traveller may leave New 
York on one day and travelling continuously reach San Francisco 
on the next. But if time is not important, the traveller may well 
be tempted to choose the southern route and to break his journey 
at Kansas City and Los Angeles, reaching San Francisco on the 
third day. He will welcome the nights in bed after flights of 1,200 
and 1,500 miles. Moreover, he crosses the Rocky Mountains by 
the most interesting route, flying over the great canyons of the 
Colorado River and the painted desert of Arizona. We chose the 
southern route. 

The aeroplane gathers speed and rises over Newark airport. 
New York recedes into the distance. Our 3,000-mile journey to 
the Pacific Coast has begun. We are bound south-west to Phila- 
delphia, a brief stage of 72 miles; we gain therefore but little 
height and are able to see every detail of the trim countryside 
beneath us. 

A great highway stretches from horizon to horizon ; on either 
side at regular intervals transverse highways intersect the main 
highway at right angles. Within the transverse highways are plots 
of land, square or rectangular, each with its homestead. Occasion- 
ally we pass over a small town which reproduces in miniature the 
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form of the countryside. The highways are at lesser intervals, 
the plots of land of smaller extent. Such is our journey for more 
than 2,000 miles. Residential districts, market gardens, mixed 
farming, the wheatbelt, small towns, great cities; all are neatly 
ordered in squares and rectangles. How great a contrast to the 
English countryside, with its infinite diversity of pattern, where 
villages cluster haphazard round a church, and great highways 
wind in and out of hillside and valley, so as hardly to be distinguished 
from rivers. The air pilot in the United States has many aids to 
navigation. He can never mistake a road for a river, and if he 
follows a road he knows that it represents the shortest route in 


a straight line from one city to another. 


From Philadelphia, at the head of Delaware Bay, we fly to 
Harrisburgh on the Susquehanna River, another hundred miles. 
We are now at the limit of the country of the Atlantic seaboard. 
We rise to cross the Blue Mountains, and then the Alleghanies. 
Below us are forests through which many trails run. Dwellings 
are sparse. But there is much to suggest that this is a holiday 
country. We have attained no great height, and we seem just 
to clear the highest wooded slopes of the mountains. Ahead lies 
Pittsburgh, city of steel, at the confluence of the Ohio and Alleghany 
rivers. 

We pass from Pennsylvania into Ohio and descend at Columbus, 
a city conspicuous from the air for a great building on the riverside. 
It is now early afternoon, but we are already 500 miles from New 
York. We change ’planes, and retard our watches. We have 
gained an hour in our westward flight and will gain another before 
we descend at Kansas City to-night. 

The heat is torrid at our next port, Indianapolis, but we are 
told that it is worse farther west. A long flight through the late 
afternoon brings us to the great city of St. Louis at the confluence 
of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. From our great height we 
can gain no impression of their great extent, we can but judge by 
the time that our plane, travelling at a hundred miles an hour, 
takes to cross them. 

For hours we have been flying over the Eastern seaboard and 
the Middle West, the most populous areas of the United States, 
and we have learned much. In England the great cities of America 
represent its distinctive feature. We imagine towering cities of 
skyscrapers, vast industrial areas. We conceive the Middle West 
to be Lancashire and Yorkshire on an immense scale, The picture 
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is wholly false, and the best way to demonstrate its falsity is from 
the air. There are great cities. On our air journey we see many 
of them. But they occur at great intervals and are for their size 
very compact. They do not straggle over the countryside. For 
a few minutes a city is in view, for an hour or more there is a 
monotonous succession of farm lands. From Pittsburgh to Kansas 
City is more than 800 miles, and the air traveller in eight hours 
sees three cities. He learns then that the great majority of 
United States citizens live not in towns but on the land, and 
have as their main interests those common to an agricultural 
community. 

From St. Louis we fly into the sunset. The Missouri, yellow 
in colour and now tinged with other lights, lies far to the south. 
It comes in view again. We cross; it passes out of view to the 
north. Again we see it in the fast-growing darkness; it leads us 
to Kansas City. It is night and the city is aglow with myriad 
lights. The airport is by the river. We fly slowly towards and 
over it and then circling at an ever lower altitude we seem just 
to clear the roofs and tops of trees and finally the telegraph wires 
of the road to make a perfect landing. 

It has been cold in the air since sundown. We descend into 
a furnace. The temperature has been 97 and even now is little 
less. We have flown 1,144 miles. What would it have been like 
ina train! To-morrow we will fly nearly 1,500 miles, in part over 
desert, under conditions of heat and dust incomparably worse. 
Who would not choose the air ? 

Electric fans and air-conditioned rooms make a pleasure of 
our night in Kansas City (the most progressive city in the United 
States, we are informed by a message tucked under our door). 
We head to the south-west through the wheatbelt of Kansas State 
to the oilfields of Wichita and the Arkansas River. We cross the 
state of Oklahama, and other great rivers, the Cimarron and the 
Canadian, and reach Amarillo in Texas. The landscape has not 
greatly differed from that of yesterday. Straight roads, square 
fields. But now the countryside seems to be less densely populated. 
Some of the land is prairie land, uncultivated. The country grows 
more wild as we approach the Rocky Mountains and Albuquerque. 
We are in the romantic State of New Mexico, once Spanish as its 
names betray. The ’plane rocks, for we are flying low over the 
foothills of the great mountains. At Albuquerque we cross the 
Rio Grande. We are nearly 800 miles from Kansas City. It is 
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mid-afternoon. The most interesting part of our long journey 
now begins. 

Our route now leads over mountain and desert. It is a strange 
country. Out of the desert rise precipitous cliffs, girdling plateaux 
of every size. Here the Indians have built their villages, secure 
from raid or pillage. A few men could hold these cliffs against an 
army. Such a village is Acoma, high on an inaccessible crag 
dominating the desert. Such another is Zuni. The land is infinitely 
barren. We pass over a tongue of dark-coloured desolation, the 
remnant of a great lava bed. To the south is a petrified forest, to 
the north the reservations of the Navajo and Hopi Indians. We 
reach Winslow, a station on the Santa Fé railway and our last air- 
port before Los Angeles. It is late afternoon, but we have still 
more than 450 miles before us. 

We climb high from Winslow, for we have great mountains to 
cross. Below us is the far-famed painted desert of Arizona. At 
all times a riot of colours, ranging from dark purple to the lightest 
yellow, it is now in the changing lights of evening a miracle of 
beauty. There are water-courses ranging the desert, but it is 
summer and they are dry. We pass a meteor crater of immense 
sizeand depth. The painted desert ends ; we are above the canyons 
of the Colorado Plateau. We fly over an intricate maze of pre- 
cipitous cliffs, pink in colour, falling into invisible depths, and girt 
with trees wherever a tree can find anchorage on the treacherous 
needles and towers of rock. But we are far above them, and seeking 
ever greater height. For the dark clouds which have gathered 
athwart the setting sun now menace us. We have reached 12,000 
feet, but we cannot rise above the storm. We fly into succeeding 
banks of clouds, each seeming the last and each at once succeeded 
by another. We must cross the Hualpai Mountains, dark in storm. 

To the south there is a vivid flash of lightning and then another. 
The oncoming storm becomes, as it were, a great stage curtain 
blotting out the crags. In its midst there is a rainbow of surpassing 
beauty. The stage curtain is shot through and through with every 
subtlety of colour, red, yellow, and green. We are buried in it and 
then it falls behind. The rainbow forms an arc below us in the 
midst of the storm cloud and follows us on our way. Through the 
clouds and the rainbow we can see glimpses of mountain and forest 
below. The rainbow drops farther behind us and moves to the 
south ; it is now a demi-arc only and the colours are less bright. 


A tremendous flash of lightning lights up a great mountain and 
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the dark clouds around it. The storm comes nearer again, and as 
we cross another great range the dark clouds close round us anew. 

We fly into light again. The mountains hold the storm and 
we have passed the highest mountains. The Colorado River far 
below us winds through canyon and forest into the far south. 
Before us the sun is setting and narrow strips of cloud irradiated 
with red and gold recline on the evening sky. But another bank 
of clouds is approaching. We rise but cannot surmount them. 
Again we are plunged in darkness, and on either side the racing 
eddies of mist tell us of our great speed. The darkness lightens, 
becomes tinged with colour, grows more red, we burst out of the 
cloud into a perfect sunset on the Pacific Coast. 

Behind us the sky is ebony, above us dark blue, towards the 
sunset the blue lightens into azure and the most delicate shades of 
green. A band of golden light rests on the horizon. It sinks, the 
gold-flecked clouds darken, lose their light. Night has come. 

We fly through the darkness till we come to the San Bernardino 
Mountains. Before us is a great plain, bearing the myriad gleaming | 
lights of densely populated cities. Amid the bewildering maze 
of lights we cannot tell which is one city and which another. Our 
engines have slowed down so that we seem hardly to move; we 
lose height till we can distinguish roads and houses. A beacon 
in the midst of an area of darkness suggests the presence of an 
aerodrome. We circle round it lower and lower till we are just 
clear of the houses. Then we glide on to the aerodrome which is 
suddenly full of light. Within a few minutes we are driving from 
Glendale airport through wooded hillsides and fragrant gardens, 
reminiscent of the Italian Riviera, to the blaze of multi-coloured 
light which is Los Angeles. 

The next morning we drive through the Beverley Hills to the 
new University Campus. To the east are the wooded slopes of the 
Sierra Madre. Around us are a thousand beautiful homes, chiefly 
in the Spanish tradition, surrounded by green lawns and gardens 
of bright flowers, created by the enterprise of man on a waterless 


In the afternoon we take again to the air. Our route lies across 
the Teachapi Mountains, and as we have gained little height we 
are buffeted by air currents. The hillsides below us bear an exact 
resemblance to a relief map. It is hard to believe that these are 
mountains. From above they look no more than ripples in sand 
left by a receding tide. The mountains give place to desert, We 
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descend at Bakersfield, near to a forest of oil-derricks. The desert 
gives place to a fertile countryside of vineyards and orchards, and 
this in turn fades away into hillsides and barren mountains. The 
sun is setting in great splendour. We can see the gleam of water 
and beyond it the promontory which terminates in the Golden Gate 
and creates the great land-locked harbour of the Pacific. Slowly 
in the oncoming darkness we descend on the east of the Bay. 
Before us is the Alameda airport. Again we land in the darkness. 
Soon we are on a ferry crossing San Francisco Bay. To our north 
is Alcatraz Island, and the wooded heights of Marin County crowned 
by Mount Tamalpais. Before us, rising proudly on its seven hills, 
is the goal of our 3,000-mile journey, San Francisco, the gateway of 
the Pacific, the city of the Golden Gate. 


DREAM OF SAMARCAND. 


I seg the tombs of Timur’s land, 
Turquoise-domed, at his command, 
Turquoise towers ‘neath turquoise skies, 
While all around the lush land lies, 
Emerald-green, far famed of old, 

And melon-starred with globes of gold. 


Timur and his court are dead, 
- Dead the Golden Horde that fled ; 
Gone the Glory and the Power 
That held all earth in thrall, one hour ; 
At rest, the warriors by their lances, 
Dancing girls have ceased their dances ; 
But the spell of Timur’s wand 
Lingers still in Samarcand. 
M. R. Craig McKERrow. 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 
BY DOROTHEA STILL. 


Tue twisted pine made a shadow just like a dragon on the moon-lit 
turf. John Binn stepped nearer, curiously. There was a darker 
patch one side of the tortured-looking trunk, which had something 
the shape of a woman’s figure. He could have sworn it moved 
and yet, a moment before, he had been sure that he was alone on 
the bare, gorse-scented hill. 

John was getting sick of this motor tour through Brittany. 
It was a sickness of disappointment to which he did not like to 
own, even to himself. So he grumbled, calling it a glorified chara- 
banc trip and cultivating a superior attitude to his companions. 
He suspected that they laughed at him—but then, as he knew to 
his cost, they found cause for laughter in everything, from a 
Cathedral to a drunken peasant. 

They would have laughed, indeed, if they had known to what 
his state of mind was due. John was young enough to be both 
ashamed and completely swayed by this hidden cause. He had 
said so often that Jones, in the office, had persuaded him to go 
abroad, that he really did, sometimes, forget the old basket-seller 
who had stopped him in a deserted city street one Sunday afternoon. 

‘TI tells you something if you waits a minute,’ she had croaked, 
waddling by his side. 

John had muttered something about ‘so sorry, see you another 
time,’ as he fumbled in empty pockets. 

‘I don’t wants your money, young feller.’ She hitched her 
baskets against a pillar-box and put a nut-brown, wrinkled hand 
on his sleeve, while she grinned up at him good-naturedly. ‘I sees 
it in your face. You goes over the water and there you finds it. 
It comes like smoke and it goes like smoke and it leaves its gift 
behind it.’ 

‘ What the devil——.?’’ said John. The rapidly pattered words 
caught at his imagination ; instead of striding on he stood there, 

half-laughing and staring down into her shrivelled, dusky face. 

‘It comes like smoke and it goes like smoke and you neither 
gets nor forgets it,’ said the old woman. 
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A slow, flat footstep could be heard approaching down a neigh- 
bouring street and she hauled the baskets on to her arm once more 
rather hurriedly. 

‘But what comes?’ persisted John. It was his turn now to 
keep pace beside her rapid retreat, as the form of a policeman came 
into view. 

‘Ah, what! What we all wants at your age,’ she retorted 
mysteriously, and peered round at him with bright eyes as she 
stumped away. ‘ You goes over the water, young feller, and you 
sees I’m not mistaken.’ 

It seemed foolish when he thought it over in the daytime; 
perhaps if he had laughed about it with his friends the effect would 
have worn off faster. Yet it had led him into this expedition with 
a herd of total strangers, for, tell himself as much as he liked about 
Jones and his descriptions of St. Malo, there were midnight moments 
when John knew that the old woman’s words had stirred up a 
longing for and an expectation of romance. 

There were only two days left, the dream was wearing very thin. 
Somehow the holiday had been a failure. The country was fasci- 
nating, of course, but John grimaced to remember his fellow- 
travellers and the women who tore down foxgloves to stick the 
flowers on their fingers and made the heather reek with their spirit 
lamps. Nevertheless, they were good-natured and jolly as they 
rushed in a mob to crowded meals, trooped over ruins and through 
medieval streets. The country people had been friendly ; for a 
whole day he had almost thought there was something about a little 
waitress in Quimper. In fact, John, who was not ungregarious, 
would have enjoyed himself if it had not been for that underlying 
sensation of being done out of some promised treat. 

To-night, he had escaped for an hour or two of solitude, assuring 
himself that it would be time enough to rejoin them when they 
started tootling their beastly horn for the next stage in the journey. 
This was to be a midsummer moonlight drive through historic 
by-ways, so their guide had told them. 

Knowing his annoyance at the idea of this evening ride to be 
unreasonable, for a while John felt irritable and oppressed, until, 
in his delight at the widespread, dusky view, he forgot about every- 
thing else. Then the moon came up and, slowly, he drifted into 
a mood of absolute contentment, such as he had not experienced 
since the first hour of the holiday. 

The night was very still, there was no sound but the tinkling 
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cries of some distant frogs. Down in the valley a solitary light 
came trembling out in a yellow star, while, up here, the moon shone 
so brilliantly that he could see the shadow of each tiny plant in the 
grass. Under the twisted pine the dragon shadow changed its 
shape; the illusion of something living was so strong that John 
held his breath as he watched its ungainly movements. 

The darker patch on which his gaze was fixed moved again, 
separated itself from the monster’s crooked limbs. Staring 
entranced at the figure which emerged upon the silvery turf, it 
seemed to John that the owner of the shadow must be watching, 
too, taking care to throw each detail of the outline into perfect 
clarity. 

A few moments of breathless attention and it lay on the turf 
before him, black and clear-edged, a slight, feminine silhouette, 
He could trace the curve of the slim bodice and a ribbon which hung 
from the starched head-dress. 

‘She wears a bigger coif than any I’ve seen,’ thought John. 
‘ Looks almost like those wax figures in the museum, in old costume.’ 

The thought vanished even as it came, this was no wax mummy. 
It moved once more and the profile of a face was etched sharply 
on the ground, almost beneath his feet. The shadow was so ex- 
quisite in itself, so living, with its small, sweet features and hands 
clasped primly on a narrow waist, that John was not really dis- 
appointed when he dodged behind the tree to discover—nothing 
at all. 

Mazed and enchanted he crept forward, watching his own 
shadow draw nearer the unknown, with a quickened beating of 
his pulses. 

The two silhouettes were side by side. John saw her head turn 
towards his reflection in a question that made him shrink back, 
ashamed of his unmannerly proximity. Snatching off his hat he 
stood bare-headed, with a strange thrill of pleasure in the quiet 
friendliness of the gesture with which she accepted the companion- 
ship of his image. He was glad, without self-consciousness, of the 
comeliness of his own reflection: broad head, strong shoulders, 
long limbs, more faithfully portrayed than in any mirror. 

Never in his life had John seen shadows so vivid and distinct 
as those on which he now gazed. Curiosity had left him ; he was 
more than content to see their outlines lying side by side in the 
shining of the moon. The scents of earth and of summer grass 
were as strong in his nostrils as though his senses had truly escaped 
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into that black phantom which lay amongst them. He was aware 
only of his body, as of something apart, controlling the movements 
of his shadowed self in the cool stillness of the night. 

The light air touched his cheek and tapped the ribbon against 
the girl’s throat. All about them lay a silver magic which filled 
John with a grave intoxication. He looked spontaneously towards 
his companion, to share his joy with her, watching the turn of his 
own head and the gentle, answering motion with which she showed 
her understanding. 

Suddenly the barking of a dog in a hidden farm, harsh and loud, 
made her start and put her hand quickly to her breast. The shade 
of his hand went out protectively, and the sight of the lessened 
distance between their two figures gave him such pleasure that he 
left it outstretched. In a short while the noise died away and she 
fell once more into her former attitude of calm reverie. 

Again the two black figures were immobile in the watching 
night. John’s arm, held out across the glistening turf, bridged 
the space which kept them apart, but neither moved nor 
touched the other. There was no sound of wind, no distant foot- 
step, only the faint, bell-like calling of the frogs in their invisible 
marsh. 

John did not know, nor did he ever try to discover, how long 
they stood there. He seemed to have slipped away from time and 
swung out into an everlasting dream, into a faint, shadowy ecstasy 
which held no pain. Yet the dim sweetness was so exquisite that, 
recalling it long afterwards in half-waking dreams, he knew that 
he should never feel it again until he escaped a second time from 
his body. 

The pine tree stirred in a breeze and a light, creaking sound 
broke the silence, while the dragon shadow swayed outward and 
moved its limbs. For a fleeting moment the figure of the girl 
rippled towards John’s shadow in a movement which looked like 
the asking of a boon. His outheld hand felt the delicate touch of 
cool fingers and such a subtle rapture ran through his being that 
he closed his eyes, unable to bear the delight of seeing her hand 
in his. 

He stood in darkness, while time spun, meaningless, within the 
spell of that enchantment. He was incorporeal, one of two shadows 
in the witchery of the moon, and might have been caught away 
entirely from his being if the touch of her hand had not brought 
a joy that, at last, was gaining something of human pain. 
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A thousand years, or a moment, of poignant bliss and there 
came a whirlwind of disaster. 

His darkness grew black and terrible, the fingers in his were 
icy cold. There was the sound of loud laughter on the hillside 
and the world fell about him with a shattering of filmy glass, 

John heard his own stifled cry, as with a horrible jerk which 
nearly wrenched the heart from his side he found himself alone 
beside the pine tree. A foamy cloud was passing over the moon 
and the dog barked furiously, as the whole crowd of his fellow- 
travellers clambered noisily into view. 

There were catcalls, reproaches and jokes which sent the blood 
to John’s head in an unreasonable rage. Answering all questions 
with a confused muttering about having fallen asleep in the moon- 
light, he bounded down the hill with long strides and jumps and 
threw himself into a corner of the waiting car. 

He heard a thin cry from one of the party who were hustling 
after him. ‘Moonstruck! Did you see his face ?’ 

‘Must be. The silly ass forgot his dinner,’ came a reply, on 
a loud guffaw. 

Abruptly, John felt like a tiresome little boy, inclined to weep 
because nobody wanted to play with him. 

Across the village square, away from the glaring headlights of 
the car, was an ancient stone house whose doors and windows were 
black holes in the night. Gradually broadening over the cobbles 
in the square the yellow shine of candle-light approached down a 
dark passage and the slim figure of a girl stood waiting in its gleam. 
She wore the high white coif of the neighbourhood, her waist was 
small and trim in its tightly laced bodice. 

For a second John’s pulses stood still. But his thoughts were 
too muddled for him to grasp the meaning of this stab of emotion 
and, before her face was distinct in the candle-light, he turned away 
his head. 

Behind the car the breathless voice of their guide could be 
heard, indefatigably improving the hour. 

‘There, look all of you. Three hundred years ago that girl’s 
grandmother must have stood in that very doorway, in that very 
same sort of dress, barring the coif is smaller now. I tell you she 
must have stood there on those same stones, looking just the very 
spit of her grandchild. There’s romance for you on midsummer 


night ! 
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AMERICAN BIRD-ANTICS. 
BY JOHN M. McBRYDE. 


For a number of years I have been interested in observing in early 
spring on some smooth spot on the lawn or under the trees in the 
Park pairs of mocking-birds on the ground close to each other, 
almost bill to bill, with tails erect at a rakish angle, heads thrown 
up high, hopping back and forth, each imitating closely the move- 
ments of the other. At first I was inclined to think that they were 
two males pitted against each other like gamecocks sparring for 
an opening. But never once did I see the crests rise or the feathers 
fly, nor could I detect a hostile move on the part of either bird. 
So I came to the conclusion that I had been witnessing an ante- 
nuptial dance. 

On my walks through the Park I set myself to observing carefully 
the amusing antics they performed. I could not see that the male 
played a more important part than the female, for both seemed to 
be stirred by a common impulse, and looked almost as if they had 
been set on wires and were moved through the pulling of strings 
by some hidden stage manager. Their tails, lifted high, flirted 
back and forth, and their heads were held up and thrown back in 
what looked like an awkward, uncomfortable position, though the 
beak did not point straight up. First they hopped in unison some 
three or four steps to the right, then to the left. Occasionally 
the female would act as if she sought to pass on by, only to be 
blocked in her efforts by the masterful male, with chest stuck out 
and head uplifted as though daring her to try. Turn whichever 
way she would, he was there strutting before her, apparently intent 
on making her see what a fine fellow he was. And she did not 
appear wholly displeased with his attentions, for she could have 
taken to the air at a moment’s notice and left him to dance alone. 
Such dancing pairs, common on- the lawns and in the parks in all 
parts of New Orleans, reminded me of couples in a cake-walk, in 
which the contestants, with stomach outthrust, head thrown far 
back, and body bent like a bow, hop lightly on their toes from side 
to side, holding their hands high and barely touching their finger- 
tips. There was an occasional retreat of-the female mocking-bird, 
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obviously to lure him on, but it was promptly shut off by the 
persistent, egotistical suitor. I cannot recall any instances in 
which, as in other species, bills touched or necks were intertwined, 
nor was any sound uttered by either bird. It was a serious, solemn 
performance, lasting sometimes from ten to fifteen minutes, at 
the end of which both flew off to a tree near by. 

On one occasion I chanced upon a triangular performance, with 
a male dancing between two females. His choice, however, seemed 
to have been made, for all his attention was centred on one, with 
not even a glance at the other. Indeed, he turned his back on 
her completely. She, poor thing, picked furtively in the leaves 
in a vain effort to attract his attention, while he hopped back and 
forth gaily with his chosen one. She on whom all his terpsichorean 
skill was lavished could see behind him her rival making feeble 
efforts to win him away, and at last, losing patience, flew furiously 
at the interloper and drove her off. 

It would be interesting to discover whether among the birds 
the wooing is done wholly by the male or whether the female does 
not more than once do her share in attracting the male. Reversing 
the situation among human beings, nature has given all the beauty 
of plumage and of song to the male. Among some birds the dance 
is a solo by the male, while the females stand by and look on admir- 
ingly, as the polygamous Lamech must have strutted before his 
wives Adah and Zillah. Those who have watched the habits of 
barnyard fowls know how the lordly peacock displays his Argus- 
eyed tail before his timid, modest-plumaged females; and how 
the swelling turkey gobbler and royal chanticleer strut proudly 
before their retinues of hens. Thus among these particular fowls 
it is only the male that dances or rather stalks about to attract the 
female. But ducks seem more modest, more individual in their 
courtship. The drake and hen stand side by side, bobbing their 
heads up and down sideways with a curious motion, in contrast 
to the uplifted heads of the mocking-birds. The male utters rapid, 
hoarse quacks, while the female loudly gives forth a succession of 
short, sharp quacks. Often, however, other ducks near by are 
infected by the spirit of the occasion and join in the dance and 
the chorus. 

In the flying cage in Audubon Park I have observed the court- 
ship of the laughing gulls, with their striking plumage of slate grey, 
their black heads, and their blood-red bills. Instead of keeping 
their heads down, with insinuating movements of neck and bill 
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like the ducks, they point their beaks straight up to the sky and 
utter a succession of sharp, staccato notes, a sort of cackling scream 
like the mirthless laughter of a maniac. 

Julian Huxley describes the similar courtship of the crested 
grebes, who ‘ face one another, raise their necks, and half-spread ~ 
their ruffs. Then with a little barking note they shake their heads 
rapidly, following this by a slow swinging of them from side to 
side. The little bouts of shaking are repeated again and again. 
I have seen over eighty succeed each other uninterruptedly.’ 

Then there are aerial performances—such as the post-prandial 
flights of the pelicans described by Audubon, the solitary flight 
of the black-plumaged flycatcher of the Argentine, depicted by 
W. H. Hudson in his Naturalist in La Plata, as well as the gregarious 
flights of the Brazilian stilts, which reminded him of a game of 
tag, and the strange comic antics cut in the air by the egrets as 
Julian Huxley watched them at Avery’s Island, near New Orleans, 
in the late afternoon, like pillow fights in which boys engage before 
settling down to sleep. 

Such aerial evolutions, both Hudson and Huxley insist, are 
prompted not solely by sexual excitement but by a throbbing joy 
in life. ‘ What is clear to the watcher,’ says Huxley, ‘is the 
emotional basis of these sports—a joy in controlled performance, 
and excitement in rapidity of motion, in all essentials like the 
pleasure of a well-hit ball at golf, or the thrill of a rapid descent 
on sledge skis.’ 

It is not often that in or near our crowded American cities we 
have the opportunity to witness such performances among the 
birds as have been so vividly and beautifully described by Hudson 
and Huxley. Only those of us can have the privilege who can 
devote hours and days of solitary roaming in the deep forest and 
almost inaccessible swamp, far out of reach of the ubiquitous auto- 
mobile. But even in the midst of the busy city, if we can with 
safety detach mind and heart from the objects immediately about 
us, we can catch sight of groups of birds circling over our heads, 
and add a new experience to our lives. Some weeks ago, walking 
down a wooded street of a thickly settled part of New Orleans, 
I observed a flock of tree swallows circling overhead. At first 
I thought they had discovered in this spot an unusually abundant 
supply of juicy gnats and mosquitoes, with which they were glutting 
themselves, and I was grateful in my heart for the service I supposed 
they were rendering. But when I paused and watched them, even 
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at the risk of dinner cooling at home, I noticed that they were going 
through a series of graceful evolutions, and I grew almost dizzy 
following them with my eyes as they swept swiftly about in curves, 
keeping close together and flying as if animated by a single purpose, 
no one bird ever in the way of another, wing never touching wing. 
I could not detect any one particular leader, and I was amazed 
to note how they managed to keep together in perfect order, with 
no stragglers out behind to spoil the effect of fluidity, for at times 
they seemed to pour down just below the tops of the trees like a 
stream, and then swirling up like a cloud over the roofs of the houses, 
they circled back again and kept their elliptical course. A faint, 
occasional ‘ Tweet, tweet’ was the only sound that I could hear, 
-as I gazed in fascination at the flashing of their white bellies, the 
cloud dance swaying gracefully back and forth in its prescribed 
course. It lasted even a shorter time than I have taken to tell 
about it, and then off they swept to some new spot to carry on 
their joyous aerial game. 
More than a hundred years ago Wordsworth asserted that among 
the birds and even among the plants there is a genuine joy in life : 


‘The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure :— 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there.’ 


Sentimental as this may appear, his point of view is reinforced 
by the opinions of scientists and psychologists of to-day. Though 
Huxley carefully guards against exaggerated statement, and though 
he admits that animal behaviour is composed of a series of auto- 
matisms, mechanisms accompanied by emotion, though he leaves 
out reason and ideals and abstract thought, he concludes that 
among the animals the habit of play has been originated or at least 
perfected ‘as a practice ground for immature limbs and a training 
and keeping ready of faculties that in the future will be needed 
in earnest.’ 

Though I have heard wrens and tomtits singing in the rain, 
most birds are sensitive to environment, and their actions reflect 
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both their physical well-being and their response to atmospheric 
conditions, the impulse to play being strongest in clear and favour- 
able weather, especially in the springtime when the blood seems 
to course more vigorously through the veins. 


Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisana. 


THE LONELY DANCER. 


Deep shadows lay on the grass, 
Cast by the pillars of stone. 
Heedless of revels within 
An echo danced alone. 
Beyond those pillars, a hall 
Was filled with a dazzling throng, 
Who passed the love-cup round 
With laughter and feasting and song ; 
But alone in the garden unseen, 
With only the trees standing by, 
With the fragrance of flowers in the air 
And a ceiling of starry sky, 
In that wonderful garden alone 
Where the hall lights dimly shone 
The echo quivered—hung in the air 
A moment—and was gone. 
RaE Lois Cast.e. 
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SEYMOUR KIRKUP, NECROMANCER. 
BY MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


Tue name of Seymour Kirkup is familiar to every lover of Dante, 
for his discovery of Giotto’s portrait of the poet in the Bargello 
chapel in Florence was so remarkable an event that it has made 
the discoverer himself immortal. But though his name will always 
be thus remembered, the man is almost forgotten, and some letters 
of his that have recently come to light serve to recall a picturesque 
and unusual figure. 

The eldest child of Joseph Kirkup, a London tradesman, Sey- 
mour was entered as a student at the Royal Academy in 1809 when 
twenty-one years old. It was during his time there that he made 
the acquaintance of Blake and Haydon, but English Art had no 
attraction for him and after his father’s death he went to Italy 
and there remained for the rest of his life. 

The letters, here published for the first time, are addressed to 
the Countess of Westmorland, who, as Lady Burghersh, resided in 
Florence from 1815 until 1830, during which time Lord Burghersh, 
afterwards the eleventh Earl of Westmorland, held office as British 
Minister. Her son, the Hon. Ernest Fane, was born in 1824, and a 
portrait of him was painted by Kirkup and remained for many 
years in his possession. Ernest Fane died in 1851 and in 1866 Lord 
Arthur Russell paid Kirkup a visit as he passed through Florence 
on his way to Rome and found that he was anxious to send the 
picture to Lady Westmorland. Writing on the subject to Lady 
Westmorland, Lord Arthur thus describes Kirkup : 


‘You never saw anything more weird in your life than this old 
necromancer. He livesin a large room which looks upon the Ponte 
Vecchio, surrounded with books of magic, demonology and witch- 
craft, with which he has confused his mind, all ‘in horrible disorder 
and covered with dust. Spirits come and pass the evening with him, 
one of them is Dante himself, and though we must think that he 
suggests their answers to his questions out of his own imagination, 
their society seems to give him much pleasure and he derives 
much curious information from their intercourse.’ 


He then goes on to tell her of the portrait, and says that though 
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it is ‘not very good’ he thinks she will probably like to have it 
and suggests that it should be sent to her through Sir Henry Elliot, 
who was afterwards British Ambassador at Vienna. This arrange- 
ment was apparently made, for Kirkup’s first letter to Lady West- 

morland tells of the despatch of the picture. 


Dear Lapy WESTMORLAND,— 

Sir Henry Elliot is good enough to take charge of this little 
memorial of happy times for your Ladyship. It is a small consola- 
tion, but I have no doubt there is a much greater—if you could 
be aware of it—in the frequent presence of the dear original himself, 
and I speak from experience. I always saw in the sketch a great 
likeness to his noblehearted father. The Marquis Capponi will be 
gratified by your kind remembrance of him ; I have not been able 
to see him, he is always at the Senate, as active as ever, but quite 
blind. He has lived to witness (not to see) great changes in Flor- 
ence, some for the better, certainly. They are material improve- 
ments, not social ones. The new court is a military one, brilliant, 
plenty of uniforms and discipline. In Florence the Arts are infinitely 
below Paris and London; Naples is more promising. The best 
modern statue in Florence is by Charles Fuller, an English ex- 
Cavalry officer ; the subject, Rhodope asleep and the eagle carrying 
off her sandal, (Lord Sligo has the statue) the original Greek story 
of our Cinderella. Your Ladyship will most likely see what con- 
tributions will be sent to the next French exhibition. I fear there 
will be little from Italy. 

I am glad you know Mr. Browning ; I have found him a sincere 
friend. He is both a philosopher and a poet and would have been 
a sculptor if he had continued his modelling. Tell him that the 
King has made me a Knight and a Baron—he is very incredu- 
lous—it is beyond table-turning, trick or hallucination, for here are 
all the papers and in the Chancellerie of the Grand Magistero, beside 
the Royal Decree. 

I have a little adopted daughter, twelve years old. She is a great 
medium and has been since she was two, too young for deception. 
She remembers well the Signor di Casa Guidi. We are under the 
special patronage of Dante, who had drawn for us a part of his own 
portrait and written his name in a beautiful hand, perfectly agree- 
ing with the description given by Leonardo Aretino in 1400, of 
which I have a MS. copy, above four centuries before the present 
experiment. 

I have at length caught the Marquis. He was sensibly affected 
when I read to him in Italian that part of your Ladyship’s letter 
which speaks of him. The tears came into his still handsome eyes. 
(Alas ! quite useless to him.) He was eloquent in his gratitude for 
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your benignant remembrance and sympathy and desires me to 
inform you of his sincere and respectful devotion. He enquired 
after that pretty little Lady Rose! whom we remember so well 
and then made me read it to him again in English, not to lose a 
word. Hehearsremarkably well ; the only feature that had changed 


a little is his mouth, probably some teeth have suffered. When I 


came away he would accompany me right through the anteroom 
and promises to come to my house, which he has not done these 
twenty years. 

I enclose a photograph of a mask of Dante, cast from nature, as 
Gibbon, Wyatt, Fuller and Powers, all agree. It is a treasure that 
Bartolini gave me in exchange for a pure Charles the 2nd spaniel. 
It was from this that all the portraits known before the discovery 
of Giotto’s fresco in the Bargello were copied. The veins in the 
temples, the lines and wrinkles, the pressure of the mould on the 
bending nose, the unequal closing of the eyes are all proofs of its 
authenticity. There are but two authentic portraits of him, this, 
and his friend Giotto’s, of which I will send you a photograph, if 
you permit me. 

I made a tracing of it before it was repainted and totally changed 
and spoiled. It has been beautifully engraved by the Arundel 
Society, (New Bond Street) perhaps Mr. Browning can show it to 
you. I have preserved to posterity what Dante was young, before 
his banishment. I have advised Mr. Layard to have another 
edition of the print, as it is all sold. I gave the original tracing to 
the late Lord Vernon, his son has it, I suppose. 

With a grateful sense of all your Ladyship’s kindness, 
I remain respectfully and faithfully yours, 
Seymour Kirxvp. 


Florence. 2, Ponte Vecchio. 
Jan. 11, 1867. 


The next letter was written after Kirkup had heard of the safe 
arrival of the portrait : 


Dear Lapy WESTMORLAND,— 

As you permit me to write I will do so to say that I had the 
greatest pleasure in hearing that you approve of the little sketch 
and that it reached you in safety. I was afraid it might not. 
The man who packed it would put in some loose paper to keep out 
the dust and in so long a journey I feared it might rub the surface 
and do it harm, so I went to Sir Henry’s to take it out, but it had 
already gone. However, it is all right and the packer knew better 
than me. You enquire about the changes in Florence; they are 
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wonderful—magnificent streets, one from the new railway station 


to the Ponte Trinita, and another to the piazza della Signoria, 
formerly Granduca, and several others. Above all, the Lung’ 
Arno Nuova, which is a continuation of the old one to the Cascine 
and a continued line of palaces. One, built by a French woman,. 
whose name I do not remember! not very noble, is perhaps the 
finest specimen of modern architecture in Europe. There is also 
a vast palace built by Adelaide Ristori with dramatic bas-relievos 
in the front. 

Grisi and Mario have the immense villa and poderi that belonged 
to Mr. Vansittert and Prince Borghese. They are very rich but 
bad financiers, always in debt, and complain of being fleeced by 
English Bankers. I, who have always been ridiculously poor, have 
never made a single debt in my life, on which account Ferdinand 
St. John used to say that I was the richest man in Florence. I 
believe I am the most prudent one and pass for a miser, especially 
now that I have laid by a little provision for a young adopted 
daughter, now twelve years old, who is the prop of my age. She 
is a great medium and so was her late mother. Our successful 
exertions for Dante in this material world and the invisible one, 
were the cause of the honours bestowed so unexpectedly on me. 
I mean some day to write the history of my experiences on that 
subject, as I am beyond the reach of any persecution that I care 
for and the truth ought to be known. I am living the life of a 
hermit, (from deafness) in an old ruined house that was the Hospice 
of the Templars. My great painting room was the church of 
8. Sepulchre—curiously enough it occupies exactly the same place 
at the Ponte Vecchio that the church of the same name occupies 
at London Bridge: namely, the south-west corner. It was the 
abode of Ariosto. I enjoy a fine, sunny prospect of the Lung’ 
Arno, the Cascine and the mountains of Carrara, and here I am 
entrenched with many thousands of curious books, (7 MSS. of 
Dante and 100 editions) of which the most valuable form a collec- 
tion of the oldest works on our English Round Table, for I have 
not forgot my English predilections and I was always an Anti- 
quarian. Miss Creighton, in her account of Italy, compares my 
room to a curiosity shop. N.B.—I never sold a book or an antique 
in my life and have collected many. Holman Hunt is here, I 
believe, I have not seen him, or any work of the English 
pre-Raphaelites. From what I saw of the Germans, I have little 
curiosity—ugliness, tameness and deformity boasted of with the 
most deplorable ignorance and conceit. I would not give your 
Ladyship’s Lady Mornington for all I have seen of Overbeck, Snorr 
and the rest. I owe you many thanks for that noble engraving 

1 Madame Favard de l’Anglade. 
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which I preserve and venerate for its power as well as for its historic 
interest. It is a national monument for posterity. 

The discovery of Dante’s real portrait by Giotto is more inter- 
esting than that of his bones at Ravenna, which was a curious 
fatality. 

You mention Maestro Romani; he seems quite broken down, 
a cripple. Ferdinando Grilli, on the contrary, continues the same 
robust, jovial friend I always knew him, and capable of the same 
Carnival exploits as when he dressed up as a balia, with a prodigious 
bosom and streams of pink ribbon, carrying that endless Chevalier 
Alviani, 6 ft. 2, as a bambino, swathed arms and legs, and after 
sitting on the steps of the Bigallo (Foundling Chapel) to rest, left 
him there, squalling for help, till some astonished friend took him 
into a coach and carried him home. The first time I see him he 
shall be rejoiced by the remembrance of your Ladyship. 

I had a sketch of your Ladyship, stolen one night unknown to 
you as you sat at one of your Operas in a sort of Rebecca turban. 
You will say—Robbery never thrives; it was on a card in water- 
colours and someone stole it out of its frame. I always suspected 
Trelawny, but I never knew. Trelawny has always continued to 
correspond with me since he left Florence thirty years ago. I saw 
Lady Jane Swinburne not long ago and her talented son was a good 
deal with me and has often written to me, and so did his uncle, 
Lord Ashburnham, long ago. We were both Dantefili; he has the 
greatest collection of Dante MSS. in the world. Did you ever see 
Giotto’s beautiful portrait of Dante engraved by the Arundel 
Society. Mr. Layard can show it you. It is out of print; I shall 
advise him to publish another edition. The original fresco has been 
repainted and quite spoiled, so that mine is the only real memorial 
of him in his young days, as the mask is of his old age. 

Forgive this long gossipping letter, 
From your Ladyship’s faithful servant, 
Seymour Kirxvp. 
2, Ponte Vecchio. 
Feb. 20, 1867. 

It was to his ‘ successful exertions’ in the discovery of Dante’s 
portrait that Kirkup owed the honours conferred upon him by the 
King of Italy ; but though he claimed the sole distinction a counter- 
claim was set up by Signor Bazzi and the jealousy between them 
continued to the end of their respective lives. T. A. Trollope, in 
his Autobiography, says that after making exhaustive enquiries 
into the matter he came to the conclusion that Kirkup was the 
first to discover the portrait, but that it was Bazzi who persuaded 
the authorities to let them uncover it. Whatever the truth may 
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have been, Kirkup felt terribly aggrieved and it was to Dante 
himself that he turned for consolation. Two years after the 
portrait was discovered we find him telling Haydon that Dante 
was his ‘ great resource and constant companion,’ and a quarter 
of a century later he informs Lord Arthur Russell that Dante 
frequently spends the evening with him. 

Machiavelli, in his well-known description of his method of work, 
says that when evening comes he frees himself from the traces of his 
labour on his little estate of San Casciano and dresses himself 
suitably for the reception of the great men with whom he is about 
to hold converse. But Machiavelli was no mystic, he was an 
extremely practical and clear-sighted person, and he meant no 
more by the statement than that his evening studies were devoted 
to the writings of dead and gone philosophers and _ historians. 
Blake and Kirkup used the same expressions, but their meaning 
was a very different one from that of Machiavelli: Blake believed 
that he held conversations with Moses, Wallace and Milton, and that 
he saw them in such visible form that he was able to sketch their 
portraits, while Kirkup had no shadow of doubt that Dante and other 
Spirits paid him actual visits. 

But great as the affinity was between Blake and Kirkup, it must 
not be forgotten that there was also a great difference: Blake 
employed no medium to bring him into the presence of the Spirits, 
and when he was once asked by a lady where he saw these visions 
he touched his forehead and said—‘ Here, Madam.’ Kirkup, on 
the contrary, had an implicit faith in mediums, and the Spirits 
that they claimed to produce were definitely objective to him, not 
subjective as with Blake. 

Could Kirkup have freed himself from his obsessions he might 
have done much valuable work, for a letter written to Haydon in 
February, 1842, shows what time and pains he gave to the study of 
Art: 


‘I have been round to examine the frescoes in the churches 
and have examined them well. The old ones, Giotto, Gaddi, 
Giottino, Spenello, etc., painted with less body of colour, I think, 
because the rough, sandy texture of the wall is apparent all through ; 
but their colours are not our water-colours—transparent. They 
also used earth, and white, and the lights are touched in on the local 
colour. They are body colours, not at all washy and perhaps 
not much thinner in quality than the more modern works, for the 
ground may have been smooth in the latter and that would give 
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the appearance of more impasto, which they certainly have— 
Masaccio, for instance. He not only has none of the gritty, mealy 
surface of a rough wall, but his paint is of sufficient body to show 
the tooth of the brush. He has, too, a very deep, rich tone, (which 
the earlier frescoes want, in general; they are too cold, though 
often harmonious) and I really think he has even more body of 
colour than Andrea del Sarto, or Pocetti, or Pietro da Cortona.’ 


But this interest in artistic study became ever less and less as 
time went on and the talents that his friends recognised in him 
were wasted in casting horoscopes and searching for the philosopher’s 
stone. That he was sincere in his beliefs cannot be doubted, but 
impostors victimised him continually to their own advantage. 
An amusing account was given by Browning to Val Prinsep of a 
visit that he paid to the apartment on the Ponte Vecchio: Kirkup 
himself opened the door to him with the remark that he knew who 
was on the threshold because the Spirits had told him through 
the agency of Mariana, the servant, who was in a trance. ‘She is 
quite insensible,’ he said, ‘and has no will of her own. Mariana, 
hold up your arm.’ Mariana did as she was bid and Kirkup in- 
formed Browning that she was powerless to lower it until he told 
her to do so. He then went off to fetch a book which Browning 
had come to borrow and he had no sooner gone than she lowered 
her arm with a wink at the visitor. Her rigid position was resumed 
before Kirkup returned and he pointed to her with much com- 
placency. ‘Isit not wonderful?’ he said. ‘ Wonderful! ’ assented 
Browning and marched off with his book. 

Browning’s antagonism to Spiritualism was well known to his 
friends and Landor apparently shared it, for in a letter to Miss 
Haworth—written in 1860—Mrs. Browning describes some of her 
husband’s efforts to help the turbulent old poet, and adds, ‘ He 
informed us the other day that he had quite given up thinking of 
a future state—he had had thoughts of it once, but that was very 
early in life. Mr. Kirkup (who is deafer than a post now) tries in 
vain to convert him to the spiritual doctrine. Landor laughs so 
loud in reply that Kirkup hears him.’ 

It was at this time that Kirkup declared his belief in Home, the 
medium, in a letter to Severn—a belief that Mrs. Browning fully 
shared : 


‘I can answer for his being neither an imposter, nor a sorcerer 
(which is absurd) and I have found him a man of honour, by actions, 
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not by words of his or hearsay of others, and I know him to be very 


generous to the poor, and good hearted, all of which is in his favour, 

and so likewise are the phenomena that spontaneously accompany 

him, of which I have had sufficient experience in my own house, 

watched and guarded with the most suspicious incredulity which - 
is stronger with me than with most people, as perhaps you may 

remember, for I was always so.’ 


The letter concludes with the remark: ‘ Dante has been much 
with me, in this room. His poem is not true and Beatrice was not 
a Portinari, as it has proved.’ By the ‘poem’ he presumably 
meant the Vita Nuova, but the assertions fathered on Dante are as 
fantastic as the belief in his presence. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in her Jtalica, gives a vivid picture 
of Kirkup in his latter days: 


‘Here is a strange figure I once beheld and always recall in 
my mind’s gallery of Italian portraits. The scene is an old palazzo, 
close over the Arno in Florence, with dead Templars buried be- 
neath. On the first floor, some dark and dusty anterooms, then a 
large and lofty—but most dreary—chamber all set round with 
half-finished pictures standing against the walls. In the centre, 
a large, faded old puppet-show. Two odd-looking, dreamy women 
are poring over back numbers of Punch in one corner. A little 
child, pretty and weirdlike, floats to and fro through the sombre 
room and into an inner chamber where sits an old man with long 
white beard and glittering eye, the nearest approach to an ancient 
wizard that might well be conceived. There is a bookcase all filled 
with editions of Dante, another and a larger one containing several 
hundred volumes concerning Magic and the Black Art, from old 
black-letter, vellum-bound tomes. A great carved chest, once 
Machiavelli’s and still containing one of his MS. ; everything dusty, 
dirty, wormeaten. Underneath the grimy window, the Arno 
rushing by. It was a dreary picture, only a little bright canary 
flitted over the portraits and the chest and perched on the old 
man’s shoulder and seemed like a ray of light in the room. By and 
by he began to talk of Spirits, then to show sketches he had made 
in water-colours of the visions seen by him and his friends. One, 
I remember, represented a great, grey apparition, veiled and rising 
out of the ground. Another was of a woman lately dead, a medium, 
who had been his friend, flying above the old man and guarding 
him with outstretched rainbow wings. I was saddened at the 
sight and turned to look at the library, where doubtless Paracelsus 
and Albertus Magnus and their congeners of dreamers and imposters 
were tobe found. My dress, however, wasin a moment caught and 
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pulled ; the poor little child had thought she could make a play- 
fellow of me, doubtless much needed in that dreary home. So after 
Imogene I went and chased her into an anteroom and looked at her 
puppet-show and thought it a wiser toy than spirit-rapping Manuals,’ 


This child was the adopted daughter mentioned by Kirkup in his 
letter to Lady Westmorland. Miss Cobbe’s account of her rouses 
a feeling of pity, but T. A. Trollope took a different view of her, as 
is shown by his description of an evening spent by him, his wife and 
sister-in-law, at Kirkup’s house : 


‘ Kirkup was an artist who was once well known in the artistic 
world and who lived on to a great age in Florence after the world 
had forgotten him. A girl, his daughter by a servant who lived 
several years in his house and who also pretended to very strong 
spiritualistic powers, developed, as he asserted, similar powers to 
her mother, in a very wonderful degree. There was also present a 
Colonel Bowen, who was a convinced believer. I, my wife and my 
sister-in-law, detected unmistakably the girl’s clumsy efforts at 
legerdemain, but knew poor old Kirkup far too well to make any 
attempt to convict her. His entire and never-varying conviction 
of Miss Imogene’s material manifestations and spiritual revelations, 
was the more remarkable in that he had for many years—for all his 
life for aught I know to the contrary—entertained and professed 
the most thorough persuasion of the futility and absurdity of all 
belief that the soul of man survived material death, His tenets 
on this subject are the more strongly impressed on my memory 
by an absurd incident that occurred to my present wife! in con- 
nection with his materialistic theories. He and she were talking 
one day on the subject as they sat tée-d-téte on opposite sides of a 
table. Now Kirkup was very deaf and my wife failing to make him 
hear a question she put to him and having no other writing materials 
at hand, hastily drew a card from her card-case and pencilled on 
the back of it: What are your grounds for assurance that the 
visible death of the body is the death of the spirit also? He read, 
and addressed himself to reply, letting the card fall on the table 
between them, which she, thinking only of the matter in discussion, 
mechanically put back in her card-case and left at the next house 
where she happened to be making a morning call! 

‘ Kirkup’s conversion to Spiritualism was so complete that, as I 
have said, his entire life was shaped according to the dictates that 
Miss Imogene chose to represent as coming from her spiritual 
visitors. The old man had lived many years in Florence, all the 
interests which still bound him to life were there and he was much 


1 Mr. Trollope’s first wife died in 1865 and he married again in 1867. 
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attached to the city in which so large a portion of his life had been 

ed. But Imogene one day announced that the “Spirits” 
declared that he must go and live in Leghorn. Of course the blow 
to the old man was a terrible one, but he meekly and unhesitatingly 
obeyed and submitted to be uprooted when he was past eighty and - 
packed off to Leghorn. I discovered subsequently—what I might 
have guessed at the time—that the good-for-nothing jade had a 
lover at Leghorn. Kirkup’s new faith of the existence of a soul in 
man, separable from his body, continued firm, I believe, till his 
death, which occurred shortly afterwards.’ 

Nothing can have been further from Kirkup’s thoughts than that 
Imogene, the petted child, the trusted arbiter of his lot, would 
predecease him, but so it proved. Having forced her father to 
move to Leghorn she married Teodoro Cioni and died in the year 
1878 leaving two children. Kirkup had meanwhile made what 
might well be described as an ‘ Amazing Marriage,’ for at the age 
of eighty-seven he wedded Paolina Carboni, the twenty-two-year- 
old daughter of the English Vice-Consul in Rome. That such an 
incongruous union can have been a happy one is scarcely possible, 
but in any case it soon came to an end; Kirkup died in Leghorn 
in January, 1882, at the age of ninety-two, and his widow shortly 
after became the wife of a Signor Morandi of Bologna. 

There is something distinctly tragic in the story of Kirkup: 
that he could retain the friendship of such men as Browning, 
Landor, and Severn, shows that he was possessed of high qualities, 
and what can be sadder than to see high qualities stultified by their 
corresponding defects? Blake’s conviction that he could call 
Spirits from the vasty deep did not mar his career, for his sober 
judgment was never deflected by the excesses of his imagination ; 
his statements might sometimes be bewildering to his hearers, but 
he himself never confused the physical and the psychical. With 
Kirkup, the distinction between the two was continually lost sight of, 
with the result that his mental powers became hopelessly distorted. 

That Mrs. Browning was fully aware both of the qualities and 
the defects of the ‘old necromancer’ we know from one of her 
letters : 

‘ There is a real poem being lived between Mr. Kirkup and the 
Spirits, so-called,’ she says. ‘If I were to write it in a poem I 
should beat Awrora over and over. And such a tragic face the 
old man has with his bleak white beard! Even Robert is touched.’ 

In that brief description is summed up the whole story of 
Seymour Kirkup. 


THE END OF A DREAM. 
BY CRICHTON PORTEOUS. 


Every weekday for more than thirty years, as regular as the ebb 
and flowing of a tide, John Middleton had ridden his bicycle between 
the cottage and the garden. In early, impetuous days he had 
sometimes scorched the passage, but now he was content to take 
the journey as easily as a summer sea creeping in over level 
sands. 

The road in front of the cottage had the least possible gradient 
so he could mount from the bicycle step without the effort of pushing 
off, allowing the machine to roll down the incline and round the 
curve without the pedals being needed. Coming to the level at 
last, he would begin to rotate the pedals so slowly one marvelled 
how he maintained a balance, but the front wheel never wavered. 
Morning and night, to and fro, the skinny, sun-scorched hands 
would hold the wheel steady to its task. 

He enjoyed the daily journeys. Best of all he liked the ride in 
the early morning with the thought of the long day before him. 
Never did he tire of his work among the flowers. Dismounting at 
the quarry he would walk slowly to a small black shed built origin- 
ally to hold the cycle. Now the door was never opened. A buff 
patch on the tarred wood showed where the handlebars had been 
left countless times. The machine had become too old and rusty 
to tempt a thief. 

The way to the garden was up a stepway winding like a light- 
house ladder up a narrow cleft in the quarry-side. But the foot of 
the path was so cleverly concealed behind a great tangle of brambles 
and the quarry floor so hard, betraying no track, that only most 
persistent searchers discovered the stepway. That was why the 
garden never was rifled though the nearest house was a quarter-mile 
away. 

John would mount the stone steps with slow deliberation, 
holding the hot bowl of his pipe in his hand. He liked to pause at 
the top where all the garden came in view suddenly as his head rose 
above the low bank. The garden lay in a long hollow slightly tilted 
on the hillside facing south. On three sides were gritstone walls ; 
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on the fourth side, the quarry-edge and stray roses peeped through 
the fringe of rough grass and brambles into the pit. 


Autumn has come. The shallow hollow to-day is filled level in © 
the centre with lanes of roses of a hundred shades, mixed hap- 
hazardly as in a huge potpourri. The blooms are past their prime 
and the clayey earth below is almost hidden by fallen petals. Sweet 
scent lies lightly over the hollow like perfume in a lovely woman’s 
room. 

On the right of the rose-beds apple-trees are heavy with green 
fruit. The boles of the trees are pure white with limewash, the 
boughs neatly pruned. To the left lie low rows of dull green briars 
which are to mother the next season’s newest roses. Beyond, hiding 
the gritstone wall, stands a forest of standards, the long, thin stocks 
and weeping heads ungainly and sad. They are more exposed there 
and have lost their bloom already. 

The old man, satisfied with his scrutiny, moves on over the 
bank. An angle has been made in the wall and roofed over with 
wood and black felt weighed down with heavy stones. The hole 
below, dark and damp as a cave, is stuffed with tools and sacks 
and canes and raffia. There is a low seat where the gardener can 
sit with outstretched legs when rain is beating the earth. He 
stoops and draws forth two green baize pads, much muddied. 
These he ties on his knees, stuffs one side-pocket with raffia and 
presently is lost among the roses. He has knelt down and sub- 
merged himself in the pool of rainbow colours. 

At ten o’clock the fierce spluttering of a motor-cycle tells of the 
arrival of someone else in the quarry. A heavy tread ascends the 
stepway. The new-comer is a youth in tweed jacket and yellow 
corduroys tied at the knees. He climbs the last step and mounts 
the low bank without pause, but stops a moment by the little cave 
searching with his eyes. The old gardener has left the roses and 
is kneeling absorbed amid the olive-green briars. He looks up as 
the youth approaches. 

‘Well, Jack? Late agen!’ 

The older man sits back on his heels on the clayey earth. They 
are father and son, both christened John, though the son is known 
generally as ‘Jack.’ They have the same peaked faces, pointed 
below, broad above. But the eyes of the old man are grey and 
calm as autumn mist, with a quizzical gleam now and then as when 
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sunbeams dancing out momentarily turn drab mist to silver. The 
youth’s eyes are the grey of the Derbyshire gritstone, hard, dull, 
without hope or interest. 

‘Late? Aa’m allus late to ’ear thee talk.’ 

His voice, too, is dull and lifeless. Hoarse as though he has 
no energy to cough his throat clear. 

The old man wipes a soiled hand on the ribbed cloth of his 
trousers, then pulls on the thick silver chain looped across the 
threadbare waistcoat. The watch begins to rise behind the green 
cloth like a weight seen dimly as it is pulled up through sea water. 
Presently the watch appears, twice normal size in a round case 
with yellowed celluloid face. The gardener peers intently through 
the discoloured cover, but cannot tell the time till he opens the 
case and consults the watch lying snugly within. 

‘Ten past ten,’ he announces solemnly. ‘ What time dost ca’ 
that ta begin a day’s work, lad ?’ 

There is no anger in the calm voice, but the youth resents the 
faint accent of disapproval. 

‘Well, an’ canna a chap please ’issel’?’ he demands sulkily. 
‘This is no bloody job.’ 

‘It’s gi’en me a good livin’ an’ it’ll do th’ same fer thee, lad, 
if tha’ll on’y stick to un.’ 

‘Stick to un! It’s nowt bur muckin’, muckin’, muckin’. Who 
wants a bloody livin’ aat on a place like this?’ 

The perfume of the gorgeous rose-pool is all about the pair 
In the apple-trees a robin is singing a perfect echo of the blackbird’s 
spring song. Sunshine, mellow and golden as the bloom on a field 
of full-ripe corn, lights the silver hairs on the old man’s brow. He 
sighs unconsciously and bends forward once more to the earth, 
humping his shoulders as it were to his son’s displeasure. 

Slightly ashamed, perhaps, Jack moves his feet restlessly. 

‘ Aa’ll start at t’other end, eh?’ he asks morosely. 

‘ Ay, that’s reet, lad.’ 

The youth goes off and is presently to be seen kneeling silently 
among the briars. The pair are binding buds into slits in the wild 
stocks. Each bud is tied firmly, carefully into the womb, as it 
were, of a briar, then hidden under earth, there to strike, safe 
from the frosts of winter. It is exacting, finnicking work. 
John does it tenderly, but with the tenderness of long use, for 
his thoughts are with the youth bending over the bushes at the 
other end. 
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The old man sighs again and looks up across the length of garden. 
He is conscious of the beauty; the peace of the hollow is part of 
his life. Across the valley beyond the quarry-edge the lime-trees 
are turning yellow, the colour of a mellow pear. The sunlight 
illumines them till they glow like spires of flame. Somewhere ~ 
behind the trees a train is passing. From the hidden road there 
is the hum of a speeding car. But these sounds are no more in- 
trusive than the lazy hum of bees prying among the rose-blooms. 
The garden is above the world, set apart, a tower from which John, 
like a watchman, has watched life drift by. 

Young Jack has paused to strike a match on the taut ; cloth of 
his trousers. He puts the light to a cigarette. For several minutes 
he amuses himself watching the lazy drift of the blue smoke clouds 
which fade quickly in the sunlight. He is tired of the budding 
already. The old man knows it. 

‘What abaat turnin’ yon top piece ower, Jack? ’Appen Aa 
con get through this job mysen.’ 

‘Ay, maybe Aa’d better. It wants turnin’ afore th’ frost.’ 

The youth is not enthusiastic about the new job, but at least 
it is better than kneeling humped up on the sodden earth. John 
Middleton, left alone, works slowly. Each day the youth’s dislike 
of the garden becomes more obvious and the old man feels limp 
with doubt. 

So many years he has worked with joy, longing for the time 
when young John should grow up and ride with him through the 
morning mist and climb the stepway to begin together the long, 
pleasant day’s work. But now the perfect bond of sympathy, of 
which the father dreamed, is missing. Though they work side by 
side they are poles apart. The old man knows it only too well: 
the youth does not care. 

He is delving the top end of the garden without energy. His 
old tweed jacket lies over the wall like grey moss clinging to the 
gritstone, but his shirt-sleeves are still buttoned. He is working 
close by the quarry-edge. Between the bushes below a few yards 
of road is visible. At the sound of each passing vehicle he glances 
downward. Time passes unheeded and the robin, peering brightly 
among the broken clods, has time to sing every now and then waiting 
for the next spadeful. 

‘Ello, bloodbreast,’ says the youth, ‘ ’ere’s summat for thee,’ 
and capturing a worm in the hollow of his palm he casts it wriggling 
toward the bird. The robin, slightly startled, flutters a foot in the 
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air, then, reassured, hops forward and pecks at the twisting, bluey- 
pink morsel. 

Another train is panting up the valley beyond the golden lime 
screen. 

‘Eleven o’clock. Blast it!’ 

Father and son become aware together of the sound of climbing 
feet. The face of a girl appears above the bank. She is flushed. 
Golden hair, like a glory in the sunlight, has escaped from the edge 
of her grass-green beret. As she climbs farther her white blouse 
and green-and-brown kilt come into view. A claw with jewelled 
head glints where it holds the shawl-edged fold of the kilt in place. 

Jack ceases work and stares, standing slightly bent, a hand on 
the spade handle. Here is diversion and he is determined to make 
the most of it. Visitors to the garden are so few and she is young. 
‘ A two-three ’ears ower twenty an’ nowt more,’ he decides. 

A man, older than she, is rising into view also. The pair stand, 
apparently in some surprise, looking down on the pool of colour. 
The fruit-trees screen the youth. John Middleton with his back 
toward them is almost lost among the briars. Some moments 
elapse before the girl sees him and exclaims : 

‘Ah, there is someone! Isn’t he like a frog with a greeny- 
yellowy back ?’ 

Jack can hear, but the old man is too far away. 

‘Oh, mustn’t it be sweet to work among all this?’ the girl 
asks, bending to cup a neat bloom of Scarlet Red Letter. It is the 
deepest red of all, set at the path head, because it is old John’s 
favourite. ‘ And fancy finding a spot like this hidden above that 
mouldy old quarry.’ 

‘A bit queer, isn’t it?’ answers her companion. 

‘Queer? It’s gorgeous—just the place for a kiss, Fred!’ 

‘Nay.’ The man makes a half-step backward. ‘Not here, 
Bess. The old man’ll see us.’ 

But the girl holds her lips up coaxingly and he kisses her shyly, 
swiftly—anxious for the kiss, but afraid of being seen. Then they 
move together along the path. The gardener does not rise at once. 
He is not sure what they want. When the man shouts ‘Good 
morning ! ’ however, he wipes his hands on his corduroys and moves 
down the rows. 

Jack cannot hear what passes, but their words do not interest 
him. His only interest is in the girl. The pair, led by the gardener, 
are wading up to their knees in the rose-pool. Every now and then 
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the girl stoops to fondle or smell some particularly beautiful bloom. 
She is radiant. The man, self-conscious, walks stiffly, bending 
awkwardly when she appeals for admiration. He smiles proudly, 
happily, speaking to the gardener every few paces. 

John Middleton has produced a shabby black notebook, a pencil 
of sorts and steel-rimmed spectacles. The spectacles he perches 
insecurely on the tip of his thin nose and at each word he makes a 
note slowly, laboriously. They are ordering rose-trees to be 
delivered in November when the bloom is over. 

Presently Jack is surprised to see the three move over to the 
orchard trees. The gardener has removed his spectacles and with 
them indicates the various trees like a shopman pointing out dum- 
mies, each in a white smock. He reaches up and pulls a pear, 
wiping it on the grimy sleeve of his jacket before handing it to’ the 
girl. Her white teeth gleam in the sunlight ere they cleave into the 
crisp, sweet fruit. 

Her laughter is like a sudden ripple of bird-song. The white 
boles of the fruit-trees are a perfect setting for her trim tartan-clad 
figure. Jack, pretending to dig, feels a sudden wild desire. But 
the man puts his arm about her. She is his possession. They 
laugh happily, in their joy ignoring the gardener who pushes back 
his cap and scratches his grey front hair with the red pencil stub. 

The gardener follows meekly when the pair move away. The 
man is talking quickly, absorbed. The girl is laughing—sweet, 
trilling laughter. On the bank the three pause and John opens the 
little black book and makes more laborious notes, the man standing 
tall and dominant over him. 

The sight angers Jack. He has not been noticed and squats on 
a stone among the rank grass. What right have the man and the 
girl to come lording it in the garden? Patronising the old man. 
A frog, she called him. The cheeky bitch, flaunting her legs in the 
dress of a man! 

He can still see the group. The girl turns and descends. The 
kilt sinks swinging from view and the man follows. John stands 
watching a moment, then comes up the garden. The youth sits 
on, coldly glooming. 

John is pleased, his grey eyes alight under the twin, sun-bleached 
bushes of hair that are his eyebrows. He holds the tattered note- 
book still in hand. 

‘Well, Jack,’ he announces, smiling, ‘we’ve got a reet good 
job naa.’ 
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‘ Ay 2 ’ 

‘ Beside orderin’ two dozen bushes, they want us ta plant an 
orchard. ’Ow abaat that fer a good job?’ 

‘What size an’ wheer ?’ queries the youth morosely. 

‘Forty yards bi twenty—pick th’ sorts oursen. It'll ’elp us on 
through th’ winter, lad. Aa were wonderin’ what Aa were gooin’ 
ta find thee.’ 

Jack rises slowly and stands with hands in his trouser pockets, 
the edges of which are threadbare with such use. The old gardener’s 
delight has no reflection in the youth’s face : the one is glowing, the 
other cold like a candle that will not light. 

‘Ay, tha would be thinkin’ abaat me. Tha reckons Aa’ll do 
th’ job an’ yo'll collect th’ brass.’ 

The sparkle in John Middleton’s eyes is quenched. 

‘ Look ’ere, Jack, tha knows as Aa’ve treated thee reet sin’ yo’ 
were breeched. Tha knows everythin’ Aa ’as, or meks, ’ll be left 
ta thee. Why conna yo’ act sensible ?’ 

The old man’s voice is slow and level. He is determined to have 
the matter out. 

‘Savin’! Savin’! Savin sneers the son. ‘Yo’re allus 
bloody well sayin’ what Aa’ll get when yo’ve gone ta th’ devil. 
What Aa wants is summat naa.’ 

He has withdrawn his hands and stands with fists tightly 
clenched. The gardener makes a last effort to restore peace. 

‘ Aw reet—do this job an’ aw th’ profit’s thine.’ 

‘Gi’ us ten quid naa an’ yo’ con keep th’ profits.’ 

‘Aa wunna. Yo’ mun do th’ work first,’ retorts the old man. 

‘What! Goo an’ work fer yon bitch?’ Jack spits on the 
earth. ‘ Aa’m fed wi’ folk like yon comin’ lordin’ it up ’ere, pokin’ 
round as if they owned th’ damn place, treatin’ us as if we was 
muck.’ 

‘Yo’re wrong, lad.’ 

‘Aaanna. Yon’s nowt bur a pair o’ stuck-up cattle, an’ if yo’ 
think Aa’m gooin’ ta dig where yon brazen-shanks con come an’ 
boss me, yo’re wrong.’ 

‘Yo’ll dig, or get nowt.’ 

Father and son face one another in tense silence. Suddenly, 
as if galvanised, the youth springs, clutching with fierce hands at 


‘the old man’s neck. 


‘Give us ten quid naa,’ he demands hoarsely. 
John Middleton stumbles backward, arms flung out. His left 
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hand strikes the handle of the spade standing upright in the soft 
soil. With a wild jerk he frees it, swings his arm upward with a 
curving sweep and smashes the heavy handle under the youth’s 
jaw. Jack sways, totters back where the earth ends. Too late 
he grabs at the fringe of brambles, tearing long runners from the’ 
quarry-edge like a green train as he falls. 

No shout has broken the stillness. The claws of the brambles 
have loosed the earth and small particles roll over and drop into 
space like rain. Then the small rain ceases and peace comes as 
a caress. 

The gardener has uttered no word. He stands limply with 
fallen hands, the spade lost on the earth. He stares downward, 
unseeing, uncomprehending. Where his son was, he is not. The 
earth has received him, silently as the sea receives the dead. 

The aged man falls upon his knees and creeps to the quarry- 
edge. Below, crumpled strangely, lies the still body. Green 
bramble trails lie across the twisted legs as if Nature has placed 
her wreath already. The youth’s hat has fallen and the sun holds 
a narrow golden halo round his head. The face is upturned with 
eyes grey, unseeing, facing the eyes of the gardener peering into the 
pit. Sparrows have flown in again to the little ledges on the quarry- 
face and fluff themselves in the dusty soil. 

Spasmodically John Middleton draws back and rises with a 
stagger. He plunges with unsteady steps down the stepway. The 
body is not easily found. It lies in a shallow hollow behind a 
mound of quarry débris, the boots covered with the soil from above. 
Only the face, white and calm but queerly twisted at the neck, lies 
in the sunlight. The father stumbles across the body, hands 
questing aimlessly about the youth’s neck. But life is gone— 
snapped out. Jack is dead. 

For some time the old man lies stricken across the body, then 
rises with an effort. He makes no attempt to straighten the crum- 
pled limbs nor ease the twisted head. He stands aimlessly, looking 
down. A tremor shakes him. He moves restlessly. His face is 
expressionless. At last he shuffles away and climbs the stepway as 
in a dream. Blind now to the beauty of the rose-pool, he breasts 
the bank without pause. It is the first time he has done so in 
years. He moves forward mechanically and stooping, enters the 
low shelter and sits in the angle of the walls. With legs outstretched 
he looks out upon the garden, brooding. 

Who shall chronicle his thoughts? Shattered is the dream he 
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has dreamed so long. Brought to naught the work of years. The 
son, the only son, that he has loved, is gone. 

He takes a blackened pipe of cherrywood from a recess in the 
gritstone wall, fills it with his pouch open on his knees. His face, 
grey in the dark shadow under the low roof, is turned to bronze 
by the flame of the match. It burns briefly and dies before the 
stick is half-consumed, for John makes no effort to keep it alight. 
He has made no attempt to draw the flame into the bowl. The 
tobacco remains unlit, but he continues to hold the pipe dead be- 
tween his teeth. He is not aware it is there. His thoughts are 
half a century away. 

Then the hollow was but rough hillside. He had built the dry- 
stone walls and immediately the shallow had seemed a little 
kingdom. How eagerly he had dug the first clod. How carefully 
he had opened the first trench and buried the clod. Each.day he 
had been there through the winter watching the clayey earth crumble 
with the frost. Tenderly he had coaxed the first growing things. 

The old man’s head has fallen, but the singing of a robin causes 
him to look up and out again. The garden in the haze of sunlight 
seems distant seen from the shadow of the cramped lair. The white 
boles of the fruit-trees in receding lines heighten the illusion of 
distance. In the nineties those trees were planted. He remembers 
the planting more easily than he can remember the morning’s 
happening. 

His wife had loved fruit-trees and he had put them in on their 
wedding year. Blossom and fruit she had joyed in. Then Jack 
had come and she had gone. Eighteen years ago. For a time 
there had seemed nothing to live for, but Jack had grown and grown 
till he had grown into the father’s affection. 

How many long days they had spent together in the garden 
when the child was young. He had seemed to love it then and 
John had made a vow to bring the garden to perfection as a gift of 
love and life to this son who was to grow up so good and brave. 

And now he has grown up! 

The old man sighs. Perfection. Perfection—was it? The 
garden, at least, has served him well. Never has there been a better 
year than this. The fruit-trees bend beneath their burden of fruit. 
The rose-trees bloom on as if loth to stop. He can see the beauty 
of it all out there in the soft, golden light. Perfect—yes, perfect. 

He pulls upon the weighted silver chain and the great watch 
comes reluctantly to the surface, swinging out like a pendulum when 
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free of the tight pocket. It is two o’clock. The old man starts 
up. Time has not waited on his brooding and he has much to do. 
His only wish now is to be undisturbed. He is stiff, but there is 
no hesitation in his movements. He has chosen a course and will 
follow it through. 

He picks out a curved hedging-hook and sharpens it carefully 
till the edge shines like a new silver moon. Bending at the first 
roses he begins to strike, slowly, methodically, severing the spiked 
branches with clean diagonal cuts. At the sudden bite of the blade 
petals fall in coloured showers as if weeping at their own fate. 
Rose-tree by rose-tree they fall. A strange reaping. The rose-pool 
loses shape—the colour ebbs before the curved blade. Without 
pause it flashes and falls, falls, falls, steadily as the tick of time. 

The hook becomes green with the blood of the stricken trees. 
Its sharpness is going. The old man pauses to mop his brow. The 
bending and hacking make it hard work. Warm breath from the 
roses rises about him. The air has lost its morning lightness, be- 
come heavy like invisible steam. He lays the cutting-hook down 
and begins to gather the cut brushwood with a fork, treading it 
into a great pile, then dragging it away. 

He goes along the earth pathway, where the thorns leave a trail 
of scratches. At the quarry-edge he heaves the load over. Steadily 
the whole afternoon through John continues his task till a great 
scented pile rises from the quarry bottom—the still body has a pall 
of roses. 

Dusk is falling as the last of the bushes shower down into the 
quarry where gloom lies like a deep pool. The old man with his 
fork begins to lift the stocks from the rows. It is difficult to see. 
His hands are torn by thorns and the sharp points of cut shoots as 
he fumbles the earth in search of the wild briar knobs. His feet 
every now and then catch roots that he has missed. He shakes his 
head wearily. He is tired and mutters to himself: 

‘ Aa’'ll goo. Ay, Aa’ll goo.’ 

He trudges to the cave and puts the tools away carefully, from 
habit, without thought. Many times he stumbles on the stepway. 
The quarry sparrows roosting in the brambles cheep a little at the 
sound of his steps. On the seat and handlebars of the bicycle a 
film of moisture has collected, but he does not notice. 

At the cottage where he and Jack have lived so long everything 
is in darkness as if his home, too, were dead. He lights a candle. 
The tiny flame, leaving shadows in every corner, makes the kitchen 
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dismal as a vault. The fire is dead, the food on the bare board 
table cold. There is fish steamed in an enamel dish left by Mrs, 
Yeoman who has prepared the evening meal at the cottage ever 
since John’s wife died, leaving the fire lit and food ready for when 
the pair returned from the garden. 

‘ Oo’s bin very good ta us,’ mutters John as he takes the food 
out of doors where the rats will get it. 

Soon the cottage is in darkness again. Bats hunt to and fro 
between the earth and the cloudy sky, clicking their wings 
by the gardener’s window. An owl, busy now the day is done, 
cries like a peewit down the valley. But the old man does not 
hear. He sleeps in a stupor. One might think that he, too, were 
dead, but for the jumping nerves that jerk his arms and legs from 
time to time like the limbs of a marionette. 

At half-past six the habit of years awakens him. He lies for 
some time uncomprehending. He is about to make his usual call : 
‘Na then, Jack! Time tha were movin’,’ when memory of the 
tragedy returns. Immediately he rises. He is hungry now and 
eats bread and cheese, gnawing it to the rind as the rats do. He 
makes tea on an oil-stove, drinking one cup without milk, black, 
unsweetened, pouring the rest into a bottle which he places in his 
jacket pocket. 

The roses in the quarry bottom have faded as though they 
mourn for the body over which they lie. But the old gardener 
pays no heed. He has still much work to do. Where the roses 
stood the freshly turned earth looks ruddy in the morning light. 
There is a strange emptiness, as though the rainbow pool has been 
drained off in the night, but may quickly fill again if only a shower 
will fall. 

Methodically the old man resumes his work. The last briars 
are soon ridded out and piled in great heaps, like some strange hay- 
making. Then with a billhook he lays waste the forest of slim, 
weeping standards. They quiver and fall, rod by rod. He does 
not bother to root out the stocks. He is becoming anxious—afraid 
someone may arrive before his task is done. 

Noon comes, warmly aglow, like a bride, and he sits in the cave 
and drinks the strong tea, gathering strength for the last encounter. 
The fruit-trees stand at attention like soldiers of old awaiting the 
enemy. He goes down to the black shed in the quarry and returns 
with a felling-axe, its bright head swathed in oily rags. With a 
fine sharpening-stone he makes the keen edge keener. The 
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burnished steel bites into the sappy trunk of the first tree with a 
dull thud. As if surprised at the unexpected shock, the tree lets 
fall its load of fruit like monstrous green hail. But John makes no 
pause. Steadily chip! chip! he continues till the tree topples with 
a groan. The top of the standing stump he shapes into a cup to 
catch rainwater to rot the root. 

One by one the white soldiers fall, as if a shell has blasted their 
trim lines and left naught but splintered wreckage. He strikes the 
axe into the last stump, too good a workman still to leave it on the 
damp ground. But it is a trick of habit. His task is nearly done. 
He is conscious of but one thing remaining. He picks a way among 
the fallen trees till he comes again to the damp cave and sits once 
more on the low seat. 

He is loth to go and sighs as he looks out on the shattered trees, 
the ravished rose-beds, the fallen forest of the standards. So much 
beauty spoiled for ever. But of what use is beauty if the ones we 
love cannot share it ? 


They found him on the path by the quarry-edge. He had in- 
tended to cast himself down where his son lay beneath the thorns. 
But the weed-poison he had taken had cheated him of this last 
desire. He had collapsed on the path and died in loneliness beside 
the murdered trees. 
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The Unknown God: Alfred Noyes (Sheed & Ward, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Desert Cactus: Julie Heyneman (Bles, 10s. 6d. n.). 

Beth: A Sheep Dog: Ernest Lewis (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Wisdom in the Wild: Douglas Gordon (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.). 

A Goodly Heritage: Mary Ellen Chase (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Scrambles in Japan and Formosa: W.H. Murray Walton (Arnold, 18s. n.). 

Walter Savage Landor: Last Days, Letters, and Conversations : Edited by 
H. C. Minchin (Methuen, 6s. n.). 

Wild Flowers in Literature : Vernon Rendall (Scholartis Press, 12s. 6d. n.). 

Holy Deadlock: A. P. Herbert (Methuen, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Falling Star: Vicki Baum (Bles, 7s. 6d. n.). 


THoseE familiar with Mr. Alfred Noyes’s ‘The Torch-Bearers ’ 
—that monumental poem in praise of the great discoverers of 
science—will recognise much of the thought that now finds prose 
expression in The Unknown God. But this record of a spiritual 
pilgrimage, tracing as it does the stages through which a finely 
tempered soul and mind journeyed from agnosticism to acceptance 
of the most dogmatic creed of all time, goes much further than 
the earlier poem. If anything Mr. Noyes stresses the intellectual 
rather than the emotional processes of his search for truth. There 
is no element of ‘ conversion’ in his clear-sighted analysis of the 
influences affecting, undermining, and rebuilding contemporary 
religious opinion. Some of his premises may seem a little startling 
to those whose outlook on the subject is coloured by facile theories 
evolved from a superficial probing of the foundations of philosophical 
and scientific thought. It is certainly seeing Herbert Spencer in - 
a new light, for instance, to regard him as having been ‘ in imminent 
danger of reconstructing the groundwork, if not of rewriting, in 
slightly more modern terms, the Athanasian Creed,’ as well as to 
find a close relationship between his thought and that of St. Paul 
or St. Thomas Aquinas. Yet it is along these lines, broadened 
and buttressed by exhaustive study of the work of innumerable 
thinkers both materialistic and Christian, that Mr. Noyes pursues 
his logical, well-reasoned arguments to their, to him, inevitable end, 
an end that he demonstrates with all his poet’s power of expression, 
coupled with a sincerity as keen-edged as a sword, as having been 
implicit in the beginning. 
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Miss Julie Heyneman’s Desert Cactus is another of the unusually 
good biographies published within the last six months, and 
written by women. Her task in setting down the story of Arthur 


Putnam, the American sculptor—a story of perpetual struggle for 


financial foothold and of unremitting creative activity—must have 
been made at once easier and more difficult by her close association 
with its subject, an association that began when Putnam as a 
callow, half-diffident, half-defiant youth from a Californian lemon- 
ranch first came under her notice at the Art Students’ League of 
San Francisco. That she has achieved a perspective as unbiassed 
as it is sympathetic is proof of her perception as a woman and her 
ability as a writer. This is a book to which a short summary could 


do nothing but injustice. There is humour and courage, disaster . 


and success, sorrow and rapture in its quietly written pages ; 
the central character lives and breathes before us; the dreadful 
end is told with restraint and deference. Putnam himself could 
scarcely have wished for a simpler, more effective portrayal of his 
personality as a man and a genius. 

The story of Beth: A Sheep Dog, set against its background of 
lonely northern fells, might well become a popular classic of its 
kind, did not Mr. Ernest Lewis write with such rugged directness 
as often to border on an almost reckless disregard for style, and 
see fit to include a rather heavy proportion of technicalities. Yet 
his deliberate avoidance of ‘ prettiness’ both in matter and form 
really only throws into sharper relief the natural drama inherent in 
this fascinating study of human and animal partnership in work, 
in devotion, and in crime. 

Mr. Douglas Gordon’s immensely interesting Wisdom in the Wild 
presents the obverse of this study of domesticated animal instinct 
as trained and exploited by man. As its title indicates, his book is 
concerned with the psychology of wild creatures, bird and beast, 
a subject that he treats with all the lucidity and wealth of knowledge 
which readers of CorNHILL already know as characteristic of his 
work. There are passages in the book that sweep many sentimental 
fallacies ruthlessly aside, as, for instance, the chapter on ‘ Affection’ 
in which the author records his opinion that no wild animal can 
afford the luxury of a broken heart and that grief for the fate of 
a missing or murdered nestling is only evinced by a parent when 
the act of destruction has been actually seen. 

Miss Ellen Mary Chase’s A Goodly Heritage is a country of small 
fields sloping to the sea, small valleys, small tidal streams, small 
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coves between the headlands marking the twenty-five hundred miles 
of the rocky coast of Maine about which she has written a very 
pleasant book depicting ‘a scene which can rightly be termed a 
native American one ...a past near and yet by the force of 
circumstances immeasurably far removed.’ Drawn with humour 
and the right kind of sentiment, her pictures of family life in the 
*nineties in one of the youngest of the United States have a gentle, 
yet vivid, charm of their own and succeed admirably in the author’s 
avowed intention to amuse and entertain the chance reader. 

In the Western sense of the word interest in Japan as a moun- 
taineering country is of comparatively recent date, for, though long 
before the European Alps were conquered most of the high peaks 
in Japan had been scaled, these expeditions were more in the nature 
of religious pilgrimages than climbers’ expeditions. It was not 
until after the Meiji Restoration of 1868 that mountaineering began 
to be recognised as an end in itself by the Japanese. The Rev. 
H. Murray Walton’s Scrambles in Japan and Formosa describes in 
vivid detail and with picturesque sidelights on native life some of 
his many interesting expeditions in Japan proper together with his 
pioneering explorations in the wild regions of Formosa, the ‘ Island 
Beautiful ’ five hundred miles south. In one respect he has con- 
tinued and brought up to date the work of the Rev. Walter Weston 
in Mountaineering and Exploration in the Japanese Alps and The 
Playground of the Far East (John Murray). His book contains 
much of interest to the mountaineer and nearly as much to the 
general reader. Not its least admirable feature are its excellent 
photographic illustrations. 

Fresh light on the last years of the tempestuous, arresting figure 
of Walter Savage Landor is thrown by the collection of his hitherto 
unpublished letters to Robert Browning, together with two new 
Imaginary Conversations, edited and elucidated by Mr. H. C. Minchin. 
The letters, some of them characterised by the writer’s always scath- 
ing denunciatory power, many more containing often painful refer- 
ences to the treatment he received at the hands of his eldest son 
and other members of his family, are sometimes pitiful also in 
their revelation of financial embarrassment, declining health, and 
the shadow of death deferred. As indications of a personal relation- 
ship they illuminate an aspect of Browning in a way that no words 
written by the poet himself could do—a very apotheosis of friendship 
in spirit and in practice. A book as moving in its intimacies as 
it is interesting in its literary implications. 
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In common with most English poets, Landor loved flowers and 
made use of them to point and grace his poetry. For this reason 
he finds a place in Mr. Vernon Rendall’s anthology, Wild Flowers 
in Literature, a scholarly, voluminous book which the author himself 
describes as being ‘ meant for human pleasure, not for specialists.’ — 
As such it is a delightful volume with which to browse in ‘a green 
shade,’ dipping here and there to taste the sweets of remembrance, 
or feel the sudden glow of hitherto unknown beauty while admiring 
the erudition and love with which Mr. Rendall has gathered and 
linked together with informative, humorous or critical comment 
so muéh botanical and literary lore from the ages of Pindar and 
Pliny to the present day. 

If opinion is divided as to whether the novel in general is a 
suitable medium for propaganda, there can be no two views 
as to the success with which Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Holy Deadlock 
achieves its twofold objective to state a case and to amuse. Since 
ridicule, sufficiently subtly applied, is second only in effectiveness 
to faint praise as an instrument of damnation, the book is perhaps 
one of the hardest hits ever aimed at the divorce law of this country. 
Not that Mr. Herbert makes his protagonists ridiculous. He is 
much too clever for that. His hero and heroine are a well-balanced, 
ordinary couple who, having found their seven-years’-old marriage 
a failure, wish to do the right thing by themselves and each other 
in seeking a way out. And the same can be said of all the others 
caught up in the tangle of legal invention which is the offspring 
of judicial necessity. It is in the application of the process to the 
people concerned that the sting of Mr. Herbert’s wit and common 
sense lies, 

Miss Vicki Baum has discovered yet another world on which to 
exercise her versatility—Hollywood, unique, flamboyant, frighten- 
ing. Asa piece of craftsmanship Falling Star is to be both deplored 
and admired, deplored because the author, perhaps not well served 
by her translator, too frequently writes as if she were transcribing 
from a film magazine, admired because its whole construction and 
treatment are cleverly designed to fit its subject ; it has urgency and 
suspense ; the characters are as sharply outlined, as one-dimensional 
as figures moving on a screen. When Fate, in the shape of the 
mortal illness of the hero, takes a hand the sudden wrenching of 
perspective leaves us bewildered and a little ashamed. But doubt- 
less that was Miss Baum’s intention. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 128. 


Tue Editor of the CornuILt offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic, below, whose 


letters are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
50 Albemarle Street W.1, and must contain the Coupon from .) Ay the 
e 20th June. 


preliminary pages of this issue. They must reach the Editor by 


‘ Now slides the on, and leaves 
A shining furrow, as thy thoughts in me.’ 


1. ‘ Pure , in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave:’ 


2. ‘In vain produced, all rays return ; 
Evil will bless, and will burn.’ 


the bird of loudest lay 
On the sole Arabian tree.’ 


4. ‘O the joys that came down shower-like 


Of Friendship, Love and Liberty 
I was old!’ 


5. ‘ My part of death, one so true 
Did share it.’ 


6. ‘ When the stars threw down spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears.’ 
Answer to Acrostic 126: Proem: ‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.’ 


1. BlisS. 2. ImmortaLZ. 3. Rac# (all from Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality’). 4. Thric# (‘ The Trosachs’). 5. HarP (‘ Yarrow visited, 
September 1814’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Mrs. Mackay Wilson, Cratwicks, 
near Steyning, and F. W. Holton, Esq., 167 Somerville Drive, Glasgow, S.2. 
These two solvers are invited to choose books from John Murray’s catalogue to 


the value of £1. 


Made & Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


for these columns are accepted only when a remittance accompanies the order, 
The rate is 1/6 per line (minimum 3 lines) with 5% discount for six insertions, 


10% discount for 12 insertions. 


Box number 1s. extra; replies forwarded, 


Matter for insertion should reach the Advertisement Manager, CoRNHILL 
MacGazine, jo Albemarle Street, London, W.1, not later than the 6th of the 


month preceding month of publication. 


LITERARY 


"THE AUTHORS’ MART, 12 Henrietta Street, 
W.C.2. Under the direction of Mr. Anthony Ellis, 
the well-known critic and producer. Consult us about 

placing your books, plays or film scenarios. Sound 
vorlon Helpful criticism. No reading fees. Write 
or call. Temple Bar 3908. 


angel A SHORT MS, (an article or a story) for a 
ticism to The Regent Institute (104s), Palace 
Gate W! 8. 


GONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical | 


comps. also considered for publication. Terms by 
arrangement.—PETER DEREK, Ltp., CM/140< Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.C.2. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


ST. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognised by pane of Education ; warm climate ; 
sea bathing ; gymnasium, tennis courts. 


Boarders, ‘ng Ges Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER | 


SUPERIOR. 


PERSONAL 


ASTONISHING VOCAL DISCOVERY. 
DEVELOP a strong, magnetic, beautiful voice 
by marvellous scientific SILENT METHOD. 
Strengthens the voice-controlling muscles. Cures 
Stammering and all vocal defects. Free booklet.—- 
Prof. Reid, Studio (H), Wigmore Hall, London, W.1. 


AVENDER AND HERB FARM.—Vacanc 
Woman Student. Write for particulars.— 
Herb Farm, Seal, Sevenoaks. 


LEARN A Handicraft and Make life more interesting. 
s given at the CATHCART ART GAL- 
LERY, 27a Basil Street, Knightsbridge. 


Het EL PROPRIETORS. Have you considered 
the advisability of inserting an announcement in 

these columns? The Cornhill is written and read in 

all parts of the world and people coming from over- 

seas often need to know of hotel accommodation. 

mi is synod ‘eueseeaed to reach them at a most 


for | 


COUNTRY HOTELS & BOARDING 
HOUSES 


ARKS'’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. 


homel guest-house on Downs, ——— 
xtensive views.—Miss Hate. Tel. 
an II2. 


Malvern LINK. Attractive Rest and Holiday 

House for gentlewomen. Home Comforts, 
Lovely Garden. Country, Hills, etc. Terms mod,— 
Sister C, H. N., S. Catherine's. 


IC ESWICK. —The Keswick Hotel ; ideally situated 

in own grounds; every modern convenience.— 

Proprs., J. and M. Wivell and Son. ’Ph,: 
20 Kes 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Victoria Hotel, 
Electricity and hot water in bedrooms, {£4 4s. od, 
Balconies overlooking lakes ros. 6d. extra. us from 
Cockermouth. Golf. A.A. and R.A.C. Euston 
10 a.m. or 10.5. Carlisle 3-50. cident 5.40. 


HOUSE TO BE LET 


LITTeE HOUSE ON SOUTH DOWNS NEAR 
ARUNDEL to be let furnished July. Four bed- 
rooms, two beds in each, t living rooms, bath, 
etc. Cottage in small garden with double bedroom 
and garage. Sea 6 miles. Box No. 8 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without 

Operation, Guaranteed, "Free Booklet.—T. C. 
—" M.P.S., 20 Grosvener Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 
3697 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BENTLEY'S DAISY | KILLER —The only scientific 
lawn sand; kills all weeds and improves fine 
grasses; apply at the rate of 5 02. per square yard; 
14 Ib. 5s., 28 Ib. 7s. 6d., 56 lb. 138. 9d., carriage paid.— 
Bentley, Ltd., ’Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


N S.P.C.C. will be for 
* 108,918 children helped 1 

Leicester Square, London, WiC 
HE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION will ee: 
accept cash donations and gifts of serviceable 

clothing for the benefit of ex-officers and dependants 


in need. Address to ae Secretary at 8 Eaton 
Square, London, S.W. 
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lt made a name... 


withoul a name 


Without any publicity . . . without even a name, this 
Tobacco achieved popularity amongst discriminating 
smokers. 

Originally blended for the personal use of a Director 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company, this delightful 
Tobacco now enjoys a regular demand created 
entirely by the constant recommendation of its 
devotees, who themselves have styled it Player's 
“No Name.” 
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BOOK NOTES FOR JUNE 


An Outdoor Study . 


HEbehaviour of animals and birdsis 
bes often logical enough to bea sign 
of conscious intelligence that one is apt 
to draw conclusions that are completely 
false. The question is a wide one and 
full of infinite conjecture and Douglas 
Gordon’s new and _ brilliant book, 
Wisdom in the Wild, asks the question 
‘are animal emotions and qualities 
comparable with those of human be- 
ings 2?’ and strives to answer it from 
his knowledge drawn from a life-long 
study of the creatures of the wild. Mr. 
Gordon’s previous and successful books 
have, so to speak, paved the way for 
this comprehensive study. 


‘In a Far Countrie.... 
N the modern a) world where rationalisation and 
development o gs? are paramount features, few 
countries, or even ERAS ?? portions of countries, are left 
sufficiently un- ®@ touched to be described as ‘ un- 
known.’ However, just when the in- “ys troduction 
of the ways and characteristics of 9” eX. primitive 
peoples to the sophisticated Western 2%. world 
seemed to be an excitement of the past, Miss 
Freya Stark arrived back in England fresh from 
exciting and often dangerous travels in the 
hazardous Luristan country. Her adventures, 
- beautifully and humorously told, have an air of 
Flecker’s ‘tales, marvellous tales’ that seem to grow always from 
the ever productive East. Like most unspoiled 
peoples the Lurs are highly indi- vidual, so much 
so in fact that Miss Stark, intrepid and experienced 
traveller though she be, could only give one 
title to her journal, and that the 4 “intriguing one 
of The Valleys of The Assassins. 
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‘THE BOOKS | WANT 
JUST 
WHEN | WANT THEM’ 


A reader, who for the past ten 
years has been a subscriber to 
the Circulating Library of The 
Times Book Club (using both the 
“Guaranteed ’”’ and the “ Or- 
dinary’’ Services) sends the 
following tribute :— 

“I feel I have nothing to add to my 
annual hymn of praise for the ser- 
vice I have had from all concerned in 
your wonderful Library, for again I 
look back on twelve months’ splen- 
did efficiency, courtesy and unfailing 
promptness, as well, of course, as 
always having the books I want, and 
just when I want them. I have been 
a member of your Library for over 
ten years, and if my small but none 
the less very sincere tribute would 
be the means of bringing to others 
the enjoyment and entire satisfac- 
tion I have had of a splendid Library 
service, you have my full permission 
to use this letter.’’ 


A Guaranteed Subscription to 
The Times Book Club ensures the 
best Circulating Library Service 
to be found. 


But in addition to this there is 
the Ordinary Service, at one-half 
the cost, which is also recom- 
mended, for though a little less 
perfect, it is quite satisfactory to 
the majority who read for 
amusement or relaxation. 


Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library, 
42 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1I 


THE 
RIDDLE 


HE events of to-morrow 
can never be foretold 
—but they can be forestalled ! 
You can make certain that 
your wife, your dependants 
and yourself are protected 
against any unforeseen hap- 
pening — even to-morrow. 
One policy—The Friends’ 
Provident and Century 
ADAPTABLE POLICY—is 
sufficient amply to cover all 
your needs. 


It is a policy which can be 
adapted to meet changing 
needs and conditions, and so 
designed to give its greatest 
benefits when they are most 
likely to be needed. Send 
for the leaflet which de- 
scribes, simply, this essen- 
tially practical policy to :— 


THE 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE 
OFFICES 


Aggregate Funds exceed £11,500,000 


HEAD OFFICES: 
7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
18 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh, 2 
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BOOK NOTES FOR _ JUNE 


The Ayrshire Hills 


“rom the little farm tucked away in the fertile shelter of the 
Ayrshire Hills spread a dynasty with many branches, and the 
old couple were, in the end, a little bewildered with the complex 
dissimilarities of their descendants gathered together to celebrate 
the golden wedding. Allan Govan in Children of the Hills has 
written a brilliant ‘family ’ chronicle that has all the tenderness, 
wilfulness, and charm of the real Scots character, and shows how 
great is his vivid mastery of the portrayal of character. 


A Novel of Power and Passion 


HE modern tendency to break out 
(k= a headstrong and often blind 
rush for experience carries with it piti- 
able and soul-searing dangers of ed 
tration. The passionate is not the 
unprincipled, nor the intense, neces- 
sarily the abandoned—and youth often 
suffers much before it learns these 
truths. Violet Campbell’s first novel, 
Seed of Adam, is a remarkable study of 
misdirected passions so forcibly written 
that to read is to be caught in the 
tempest of an emotional interest that 
few novelists have the power or VIOLET CAMPBELL. 
insight to engender. 


The Eternal Hope 


iow experiences of a probation officer amongst the misfits of 
society throw fascinating and often heartening light on one 
of the great problems of civilisation. Human nature at its lowest 
still remains curiously human and the most hardened sinner will 
reveal amazing streaks of kindliness, pathos and humour. Mrs. 
Ellison’s very human book, Sparks Beneath the Ashes, is a record 
of the noble work done on the borderline of humanity and in- 
describable depravity. 
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BUSINESS WEAME 


, comfortable dress in 
duces assurance, 
Shirts and Soft Collars—sting 
in colour and ever smooth 
have a tasteful ‘ businesslike” 
style. Similar in cosines, gogj 
tailoring and long 
“Luvisca”’ Pyjamas are {hy 
most sensible sleeping attip 
Reliable in laundering with, 
wide range of designs 
forming with present tastg 
LUVISCA 

SHIRTS 


in striped designs 
or plain shades 
(including two 


10/6 


SS Garments made to measure subjgj 
to special quotation, 


Ask for and ‘see you get LUVISCA.” There is nothing jus 
| LOOK FOR THE REGIS- di in obtainin, , write COURTAULDS, i 
NY ept. 107M), 16 St. Martin’ s- and, London, E.C.1, who 
j TERED TAB. NONE send you name of nearest retailer and descriptive literatum, 
GENUINE WITHOUT 


Business and professional 
men can, for a moderate premium, 
obtain a definite weekly income in 
case of Accident or Sickness, by in- 


suring with the ‘‘ Norwich Union.” 


Compensation is payable for as 
long as 100 weeks if necessary. 


For further particulars apply to :— 


Head Office: SURREY STREET, NORWICH 
London Office: 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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JOHN MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THREE MEN AND DIANA 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Mts. Norris creates another of her admirable heroines, and, by putting her in 
conflict with Fate, proves once again how the woman in love can overcome 
great obstacles. 75. 6d. net. [May 30. 


THE VALLEYS OF THE ASSASSINS 
By FREYA STARK 


A thrilling account of travel and exploration in the dangerous and unknown 
country of Luristan. Miss Stark has enormous intrepidity, and also a brilliant 
literary style to recount her adventures. With 6 Maps and 34 Illustrations. 
125, 6d. net. 


SPARKS BENEATH THE ASHES 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A LONDON PROBATION OFFICER 
By MARY ELLISON 


There are amazing touches of human kindliness in the most hardened of sinners, 
and Mrs, Ellison’s account throws a fascinating light on the possibilities of 
reformation, 6s. net. 


WISDOM IN THE WILD 
By DOUGLAS GORDON 


The author of “* Dartmoor in all its Moods,” etc., has written a study of wild 
life that discusses the problem of animal behaviour and how far their emotions 
and qualities are comparable with those of human beings. 7s. 6d. net. 


50 ALBEMARLE STREET : LONDON : W.1 
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THE . 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE Co 


ACCIDENTS 


A yearly premium of 


FOUR POUNDS 


Secures the following Benefits :— 

Accidental Death- - - - £1000 

Loss of both Eyes or two Limbs - £1000 
Loss of one Eye or Limb - - £500 | 
Total Disablement twetve per week 
Partial MONTHS £2 per week 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION 


Specialists in Motor Car Insurance 


Chief Administration : 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


Branches in all parts 


REGITERED FOR TRANSMISSION TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE Post 
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